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CHAPTER L 

WHAT I HEARD IN THE SUMMEB-HOUSE. 

" Let me think . . . mj head is aching, 
I have little strength to think, 
And I know mj heart is breaking." 

OtDeii Meredith, 

The next morning I awoke with a feverish 
cold and headache, and, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, should have asked permission to 
remain in bed. But I could not miss one more 
opportunity of seeing Claude, who, I knew, 
would leave directly after breakfast, and in 
spite of my indisposition, I joined the party 
downstairs as usual. Notwithstanding my cold, 
I felt happy — ^infinitely happier than I had 

felt the previous day; my heart was lighter, 
ni. 1 
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my expression more full of confidence and 
hope. 

I was met by Ethel with a mocking smile as 
she greeted me in her lively tone. 

" Good-morning," she said. "I am glad to 
see you in a better frame of mind. You looked 
awfully down in the mouth yesterday." And I 
took refuge in a reproach for her slang, to 
turn aside the allusion to myself. 

Claude was very silent at breakfast, and did 
not once address himself to me ; but Mrs. 
Douglas and Ethel kept up a constant chatter, 
and I was amused at listening to them, espe- 
cially to Ethel's account of the dinner the 
previous evening, and the behaviour of the 
guests. 

" I think you might have chosen pleasanter 
people. Amy,'* she said ; " that Mr. Mortlock 
who took me into dinner was so awfully 
slow." 

I imagined that it might be for this reason 
she had neglected him, and taken the oppor- 
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tunity of flirting with Claude, and it is pos- 
sible tliat he thought the same. But when I 
looked at him, he was intent upon a cutlet, 
while answering a question which his mother 
had put to him. 

" Well, Ethel, I thought the reverse," said 
Mr. Douglas. " It appeared to me that young 
Mortlock was a very intelligent fellow.'* 

** Oh, I daresay he knew the price of com, 
and the proper time to sow early peas," she 
answered ; " but that does not interest me in 
the least." 

" He has plenty of money, Ethel," said Miss 
Douglas, mischievously. " Is not that enough 
to cover a multitude of sins ? " 

"Not at all," said Ethel, flushing slightly. 
" I hate slow people, no matter how much 
money they have." 

" Can you come in to-night, Claude ? " asked 
Mrs. Douglas of him, changing the subject 
from Mr. Mortlock's imperfections. ** We are 
expecting John Milford, you know." 

1 ♦ 
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"No, I think not/' lie answered. "I am 
going over to Milford to-day; I want to see 
Constance." 

" Are you ? " said Miss Douglas. " I wish 
you could take me also." 

" And me," put in Ethel directly. " I have 
hardly seen Lady Constance since I came 
here." 

"Not to-day," he answered decidedly. "I 
have very little time to spare, and must be 
back early." 

So Ethel's request was refused, to my inward 
relief. 

He looked worried, quite unlike his usual 
good-tempered self, and I watched him uneasily. 
Was he imhappy on account of me ? Was it 
about — oh, happy thought ! — was it about me 
that he waa going to Milford? Would he 
confide in Lady Constance, or ask my father's 
permission ? I could not answer, but I trusted 
him still. 

The party had dispersed in all directions. I 
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remained alone in Mrs. Douglas' morning- 
room looking over the letters which the post 
had brought me. An important packet was 
among them, registered, and in my father's 
handwriting. I tore open the parcel hurriedly 
to see the contents, hardly pausing to consider 
what they might be. It was the miniature of 
my grandmother, set in an oval frame, sur- 
rounded by pearls ; a beautiful, costly present, 
which must have taken more money than my 
dear father could have well afforded. I had 
never received anything so valuable in my 
life, and prized it more than I could have ex- 
pressed. At the bottom of the box was a 
short gold necklet upon which I could hang it. 

My eyes sparkled with delighted vanity. I 
clasped the chain round my neck, and rose to 
survey myself in the glass. It was not a very 
suitable ornament in my deep mourning, I was 
bound to own, but I should wear it neverthe- 
less. 

I kept it round my neck while I read my 
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book, and became almost oblivious of it in my 
interest in tbe novel. 

After an hour bad thus passed, the door 
opened, and Lady Barthwick walked in. She 
had been to visit a cottage, and ^d returned, 
weary, and rather warm by the sultry spring 
atmosphere. 

*' My dear Miss Hamilton," she said as she 
entered, " you ought to go out this beautiful 
morning. I am sure it would do you good if 
you were to wrap yourself up and take a turn 
in the garden.'* 

" Yes,*' I said languidly, " perhaps it might. 
But I am lazy this morning. I am afraid. I 
was up late last night, and it has given me a 
headache." 

Lady Barthwick looked at me kindly. The 
fire had flushed one cheek, while the other re- 
mained pale, and my hair was pushed back 
from my face, and fell in rippling curls over 
my forehead. 

" You don't look strong/' she said. 
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" Perhaps not just now," I answered, " but 
I am usually, thank you. I have been in 
great trouble lately, and it has tried me very 
much." 

" Yes, so Amy was telling me. You have 
lost your mother, have you not ? " 

" Yes ; she died on Christmas-day. It was 
a very sad, sudden death, and we have all felt 
it keenly." 

" Poor child I " said Lady Barthwick kindly. 

There was a pause after this, during which 
she caught sight of the jeweller's box filled 
with cotton-wool, and the bright new locket 
and chain which hung round my neck. 

** Is that a new possession ? " she asked. 

"Yes, it has only just come: a present 
from my father. May I show it to you ? " 

" Thank you," she replied, as I prepared to 
undo the chain and hand it, with the locket, 
for her inspection. 

"It contains a miniature at the back," I 
said; " a likeness of my grandmother." 
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She took the locket into her hand, and looked 
at it long and earnestly. 

" Whose face did you say it was ? " she 
asked at length. 

" My grandmother's," I replied; "my father's 
mother.*' 

" What was her name ? " said Lady Barth- 
«ick hurriedly. 

I faltered — alas I I could not tell her. 

'^ I suppose it was Hamilton," I said, blush- 
ing, " but I am not quite sure." 

" What is your father's name ? " 

" Hamilton." 

" No other name ? " 

"Malcolm Edmund," I repeated. "Those 
are his christian names." 

The lady's face flushed slightly, and still 
the look of surprise was upon it, but she spoke 
no word. 

I could stand it no longer. 

" Lady Barthwick, you have seen my grand- 
mother — ^you know her ? " 
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I sprang from my seat, and stood upright 
in front of her. 

^' I have seen her, Miss Hamilton/' she said 
calmly. '* I am sure that this face is familiar 
to me ; but it is a face which comes back to me 
after long, long years of separation." 

I threw myself upon the ground beside her. 

"Then tell me," I besought, clasping my 
hands earnestly, " who is she ? What is her 
name ? Oh, do pray tell me." 

The lady took my hand kindly within her 
own. 

"Is it possible that you do not know?** 
she asked gently — " that you have never 
heard ? " 

" No," I said, " I have never been told. For 
some reason, neither my father nor my mother 
has ever revealed to me one word concerning 
their family, and only just before my mother's 
death did she speak of the circumstances con- 
nected with her marriage ; up till then I had 
not known that either." 
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" What were the circumstances ? May I 
know them ? " asked Lady Barthwiok. 

" No," I cried, with streaming eyes at the 
recollection. " I cannot tell you that; my 
mother's was not altogether a happy life." 

" I am sorry to hear it." 

" Pray do not mistake me," I said rapidly. 
" I do not mean because of my father ; he was 
very, very good to her ; but I fancy, I fancy — 
he married without his father's consent, and 
that troubled them both." 

" I know it," said Lady Barthwick, briefly. 

" Then you know it all," I said, " far better 
than I do ; it is what I have wished to know 
all my life. Oh, pray tell me about it." 

Lady Barthwick still held my small cold 
hand within her soft plump fingers, stroking 
it gently, as she spoke. Her face, with all its 
pride, was so wonderfully tender and gentle. 

" BUa — ^f or I may call you Ella, may I not P 
— ^I would gladly tell you all that you wish to 
know ; I would more thankfully still see your 
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father in his proper place ; but this is denied 
to me to tell, as it is for you to hear. I cannot 
betray the secrets of a lifetime." 

I felt disappointed, but hopeful still. 
May I not know something ? '' I entreated. 
How much do you already know ? " she 
asked. " Let me hear it from yourself.'* 

Thus questioned, I told her all that I had 
heard — of my belief that my father had 
known Lady Constance in the old, far-off time, 
of her treatment of my mother, and lastly, the 
confession which had escaped the lips of my 
poor mother herself just before her death. 

" I should not venture to repeat all this," I 
said in conclusion, " were it not that you seem 
to know our family history even better than I 
do myself. And now my one desire is to see 
my dear father acknowledged by his father, 
and to clear up the mystery which is so terrible 
to us all." 

"Has he ever seen anything of his father 
since ? " she asked. 
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" Not to my knowledge ; I do not even know 
who he is, nor what is his name. It was only 
four months ago that my father gave me this 
likeness, upon the night on which my mother 
died. Till then he had never mentioned his 
mother.** 

" What is his object in keeping it secret 
from you ? ** she inquired, 

" His pride, I imagine ; he has always said 
that we should not know anything until we 
could know the whole.*' 

** And your mother ? Did she never betray 
herself ? ** 

" Never; till just before she died. Then she 
told me all her story ; blaming herself, poor 
dear, for all that had taken place." 

Lady Barthwick's eyes filled with tears. 

" I had always feared it,*' she answered, 
** but we could never prove the truth of that 
story. However, I know it all, Ella, every par- 
ticular of it ; there is nothing new to me." 

** But I want to know some more," I pleaded. 
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"You knew my grandmother. Do tell me 
something of her. WTiat waa she bke ? '' 

" It is many, many years ago," replied Lady 
Barthwick. " She and I were girls together, 
before she married your grandfather. She was 
very pretty ; not like you, my dear, for she had 
hazel eyes and soft brown hair. Her features 
were small, as you can see by this picture, and 
she was very gentle and loveable.** 

" And she and my grandfather wanted 
poor Father to marry someone, did they not, 
which offended him by his refusal ? or he broke 
off his engagement, or something? '' 

" No, BUa, no ; they were never engaged. 
It was the wish of all our hearts, and everyone 
expected it, for as children they had been fond 
of one another ; but when he came to be twenty- 
one years of age, and had a mind of his own, 
it was absurd to suppose that he could not 
marry whom he chose." 

" Of course," I answered ; " and so he chose 
my mother instead of the other." 
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^* Yes, Ella, but that is not all ; there would 
have been no harm in that either, but unfortu- 
nately, there were other reasons." 

^' You mean that dear mother was not in the 
same rank of life as my father?'* I said 
quickly, alarmed at her apparent unwillingness 
to name the cause. ^* What other reason could 
there be ? *' 

" Precisely,*' answered Lady Barthwick. 
" She was in a very different position.'* 

" I know that/' I murmured. " I felt that 
long ago." 

"So you see, Ella, that — ^hard as it may be 
for you to hear it — it was a trial to those who 
loved your father. Indeed, your grandfather 
had no idea of any intimacy between them till 
the fact was announced ; and when he heard of 
a private marriage in London, it nearly broke 
his heart — ^but, perhaps, I ought not to have 
mentioned this to you." 

" Oh yes ; it can do me no harm to know it," 
I murmured. " I knew there was something 
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of the sort. Poor Mother never concealed 
from us that she was different from Father.*' 

A long pause followed, I kneeling upon the 
rug beside Lady Barthwick, with my hand in 
hers, and both of us thinking deeply. At 
length she said : 

'* And to think that after aiU these years I 
should come upon poor Malcolm again I " 

" Then you did not know that he was living 
in Halton? " I asked. 

** JSTo ; I did hear that he had taken up some 
profession, but I fancied that he had gone out 
to Australia." 

" And yet Lady Constance must have known 
it," I replied. " She would not have allowed 
him to be on such intimate terms with her if 
she did not know all about him." 

"Is he very intimate with her?" asked 
Lady Barthwick. "Does she see much of 
him?" 

"Oh yes, Lady Barthwick, far too much. 
He goes there regardless of the opinion of 
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people, who, I know, remark upon it. He 
seems quite blind and deaf to the criticisms 
the world bestows upon him." 

" Poor man ! " she said gently ; " poor Mal- 
colm I his has been a hard life." 

"Yes, indeed it has. You can hardly 
imagine anyone looking so broken-down as 
he is. He looks fifty nearly, and yet he is 
not forty-five.'* 

I sat with her for more than an hour talk- 
ing upon this sad subject. Not that I gathered 
one more particle of information than I already 
knew. I only had the promise that if ever 
Lady Barthwick had it in her power to assist 
my father she would do so. But my heart was 
lighter after these confidences. I was on a 
different footing now with Lady Barthwick 
and with her daughter, who, from that mo- 
ment, changed her manner towards me. I 
felt that I had in them found friends — in 
Claude's mother and sister — whom I would 
rather have chosen as such than any in the 
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world. To them I could impart my secret 
perplexities, assured of sympathy and guidance 
where I needed them most; to them I could 
read portions of my home-letters, and by their 
kind advice know how to frame suitable an- 
swers. I do not know what Mrs. Douglas 
thought of it, or whether she understood the 
position in which her governess found herself ; 
but it was evident that it excited Ethel's 
feelings of jealousy, who knew nothing of the 
hidden spring which prompted our actions. 
And yet I was not wholly happy nor wholly 
satisfied. I was getting tired of Ethel, and 
longed for her to be gone, though I had no 
tangible proof of her insincerity, and she was 
always affectionate and good-tempered with 
me. 

I saw very little of Claude during this time. 
He came to the house frequently while his 
mother and sister were there: and we met 

» ^ 

constantly in the drawing-room, at luncheon, 

or at dinner ; but I never saw him alone, and 
III. 2 
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in the presence of others his manner, though 
natural, was more constrained than formerly. 
I could never catch his eye, never hear one 
sentence which I felt to be exclusively my own, 
never feel the pressure of his firm hand as I 
once had felt it. True, the eyes of Ethel were 
always upon us ; but I knew him too well to 
suppose that he cared for her opinion of his 
conduct. I felt wretched and unhappy, and I 
was sure that he was also. I missed his cheery 
voice and hearty laughter ; sometimes his face 
was gloomy where it had always been gay, and 
then, when^ rallied by Ethel, he would break 
into his old jokes, and be the Claude of by- 
gone days. 

But not to me. As I have said, he rarely 
spoke to me ; and when he did speak, I missed 
the former warmth of his tone and manner. 
I could not understand it at all. No wonder I 
was restless, unhappy, and mortified. I felt 
that I had a right to resent such treatment, 
when he had placed me upon the awkward 
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footing that he had; and I in turn avoided 
him, and only spoke when spoken to. My 
heart was ** sick of a jealous dread '* too, for 
Ethel was always with him, and though their 
manner to each other was the free-and-easy 
manner which they seemed to have adopted, I 
could not rid my mind of a certain fear. I 
was nearly sure that Miss Douglas did not like 
it either. She snubbed Ethel — that is, so far 
as anyone could snub such an elastic little 
creature — spoke of her impatiently, and frowned 
at her silliness. When this took place before 
her, Ethel would turn her beautiful eyes upon 
her, and with one of those pleading looks which 
no one could withstand, ask, with mock peni- 
tence, in what way she had offended, and plead 
for forgiveness. Then Miss Douglas would 
laugh, and so the game began again. 

Another circumstance distressed me. Mr. 
Milford was staying at the Court now, had 
been here for more than a week, and I had 

seen a good deal of him. Ethel apparently 

2 * 
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included him in her list of "muffs/* and tossed 
him aside for me to amuse, while she devoted 
herself to Claude. This was all very well, but 
I hardly cared to know anyone upon such 
terms, and I had every reason to believe that 
in her bantering manner she had represented 
me to him in too pleasing a light. It wns 
certain that he believed me to be flattered 
by his attentions; and though I tried to 
avoid him, I found myself in his society con- 
stantly. 

One afternoon, however, I was alone. Mrs. 
Douglas, with her mother-in-law, had taken 
the children to visit a lady who lived at the 
other end of Wentworth, and the others were 
out riding. I had had more worrying home- 
letters which had perplexed and distressed 
me, and I was feeling restless and unhappy. 
So I carried my thoughts out into the garden 
with my book, free for once to do as I pleased, 
to weep my eyes out if I chose, or to restrain 
them. 



^ 
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It was a lovely day in the end of April, one 
of those forerunners of the summer which, in 
their deceptive brightness, leads one to believe 
that winter is at an end, and that cold, biting 
winds have taken their flight. The sky was 
clear and blue, only flecked at intervals with 
tiny specks of mist, floating slowly through 
the pure atmosphere. The bees were hum- 
ming in the garden, and the birds caroling 
their welcome to the warm sunshine. It was 
impossible not to feel the soothing effects of 
these delicious sights and sounds, as, with 
book in hand, I paced down the garden- walks, 
and made my way along the hedge which 
divided it from the shrubbery. 

An old summer-house stood at the bottom of 
this walk, not often used now except by the 
children in the warm summer days. It had 
been quite discarded since last year, and the 
gardeners used it as a receptacle for their 
watering-cans and other implements. Now, as 
the sun flooded it, the interior looked warm and 
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inviting. An old worked arm-chair stood by 
the table in the middle, and a rustic seat at the 
back, over which the ivy was clustering, 
seemed to welcome me with a sense of repose 
and comfort. I entered and took my seat in 
the arm-chair. 

How long I had remained there I know not, 
but my impression is that I must have fallen 
asleep. I was aroused by the sound of voices, 
and started up with a bewildered air, to dis- 
cover that they were those of Captain Douglas 
and Ethel Blantyre. Through a chink in the 
back of the arbour I could see them, Ethel in 
her riding-habit pacing the old walk at his 
side. They had come in from the shrubbery 
by a gate which led to the garden behind the 
summer-house — ^at least, so I supposed, for in 
no other way could I account for their being 
there. 

" It would make me so happy if I could 
think this, Claude, if I could be quite quite 
sure you would not marry her." 
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I could not hear his reply ; they were moving 
away, and the voices became more indistinct. 
But presently they turned again, Ethel speak- 
ing again : 

** How can you be so cruel ? Claude, if you 
only knew how I have hated and despised my- 
self since then ! " 

**Have you, Ethel?" The words were 
spoken gently but sadly. 

" Yes. Oh, Claude ! you must know, you 
must know that you could do anything with 
me. You were so hard upon me, you would 
not listen to any explanation." 

"What explanation could there be?" he 
asked, looking at her. "It was your own 
doing." 

"Oh, Claude!" Here I heard no more; 
the speakers had their backs towards me and 
the summer-house, and their voices were car- 
ried away down the path again. 

Was my heart sick of a jealous dread now ? 
I can hardly say. Cold drops of perspiration 
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were upon my brow; I felt as if tiimed to 
stone. They were retracing their steps once 
mwe, and soon their words would be audible 
again. 

^^ Make yourself happy, Ethel, I am not go- 
ing to marry." He stooped, picked up a 
pebble, and flung it from him ; it struck with 
a dull, heavy sound upon the old wall of the 
summer-house as the words struck upon n^y 
brain. When he lifted his face the colour 
seemed to have died out of it. 

Not another sound for a moment or twp ; 
then a soft whisper from Ethel. 

" And you will forgive me ? " 

^' Quite ; don't speak of that now ; it is all 
past and gone — a tale that is told." 

"Not gone; no, Claude, not gone. You 
will not give me up quite for one such little 
sin ? " She clasped her hands within his arm 
and looked into his face. 

" Take care, Ethel ; someone may see us." 
And she withdrew her hands instantly. 
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If they would but stand still so that I might 
heav it all, then I could but go mad or die. 
But I was not destined to have even this 
privilege; the cruel words stabbed me, each 
fierce blow becoming more fatal than the last. 
And now they were back again, and pausing 
for a moment in the spot where I wished them 
to be, but no word was said. No need for 
words, the action was enough. Ethel's eyes 
were full of tears, as she leaned her head against 
his shoulder. In another moment he had 
kissed her. 

What followed I cannot say. I believe that 
I ^ainted^ for the next thing that I remember 
was the sound of Mr. Milford's voice as he 
bent over me, and tried to force some brandy 
and water between my lips from a pocket flask. 
His low, sweet voice fell gently upon my ear, 
and soothed my tired senses. 

"Where am I?" I exclaimed. "What hw 
happened?" Then as the recollection came 
oirer me I shuddered and burst into violent 
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tears. It was well that I could do so, for the 
weeping relieved me. Mr. Milford waited till 
the violence of the storm had subsided, and 
then said in his kind, calm voice : 

" I think you have been fainting, but you 
are better now." 

" Yes, much better,'' |I said, trying to rise. 
" Did you, did anyone see me, then ? *' 

" I found you here, on my way in to the 
house. I have just come in from riding with 
my cousins ; and seeing Claude with Miss Blan- 
tyre in the garden, I came through that way. 
They have gone in now, and I was just follow- 
ing, but I saw a comer of your shawl at the 
door of the summer-house, and a book on the 
floor, so I concluded that you must be inside ; 
and I am very glad that I came to look for you. 
Are you sure you are really better ? " 

" Yes, quite sure. Thank you so much, Mr. 
Milford. I think I will go in now and lie down 
for a little while." 

I drew my shawl round me, and with feeble 
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steps left the summer-liouse ; but my head was 
still weak, and my limbs refused to perform the 
office of moving with readiness. Mr. Milford 
sprang forward and offered me his arm. 

'* Miss Hamilton, you must allow me to help 
you ; indeed, you cannot walk alone." 

I allowed him to draw my hand within his 
arm, hardly caring what was done, or heeding 
his gentle touch. I only longed to get into the 
house, away to my room, where I could close 
the door and be alone. 

The fresh air revived me considerably, and 
by the time I reached the house I was able to 
withdraw my hand and to walk up the stone 
steps. I entered the haU and was just begin- 
ning to ascend the broad staircase, when I saw 
Claude coming down one of the upper flights 
above me. We must meet, therefore, on the 
first landing. Should I go forward, or retrace 
my steps ? I had no time to consider, for I 
saw that he had seen me, and my head was too 
uncomfortable and faint to reflect upon any- 
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thing but the one wild thought with whieh it 
was filled. He was walking slowly down with 
bent head, and a face more troubled than I had 
ever seen it. 

He looked at me steadily as he approached, 
but I averted my face, though I could not run 
past him, as I longed to do. He put out his 
hand towards me, whether to steady my steps 
or with an action of friendUness, I know not, 
but I took no notice. With a face white as 
death, with a heart bursting with wild angry 
pain, I endeavoured to pass. 

^^ Miss Hamilton ! Ella I what is the matter ? 
Are you ill ? " he exclaimed in an alarmed tone. 
** Pray let me help you.'* He touched my arm 
as he spoke. 

I shrank from him with a gesture of horror, 
as I shook myself free, and said, in the most 
formal manner which I could assume : 

" I am quite well, I do not require your 
assistance." 

I would not look at him, the sight of that 
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face would have unnerved me again, and I 
Qovid bear no more. 

His tone changed to its softest, tenderest 
accents : 

^* Dearest ! darling little Ella ! tell me, what 
is it ? What has happened ? " 

" You can answer that question better than 
I. Let me pass." 

" I can't ; I will not, till you explain your- 
self." 

** I have nothing to explain," I said, in the 
same hoarse, bitter tone, while I grasped the 
railing to support myself. " I am going up- 
stairs to my room ; I wish to be alone. Pray 
allow me to pass." 

He stepped aside without another word, 
while I dragged myself wearily to my bedroom. 

The door was shut tight, and all my efforts 
to undo it proved unavailing. I shook and 
knocked at it, but no answer came ; and sur- 
prised at the unusual circumstance, I called 
softly to know whether anyone was within. 
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In answer, a soft step was heard stealing 
across the floor, the lock of the door turned, 
and Burton stood before me, her face rather 
redder than usual. 



I 
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CHAPTER IL 



PAETING. 



" Though years on years of life were ours, 
As we have met we shall not meet again«" 

Otoen MeredUh. 

I WAS too mucli troubled in mind and too 
faint in body to attempt remonstrance with 
tlie housekeeper for this extraordinary intru- 
sion, but whatever I might have said resulted 
only in an exclamation of surprise, which 
called forth an immediate answer from her 
gUb tongue. 

" I beg your pardon, Miss/' she said, with 
an affectation of humility; "I only stepped 
into your room for a moment to bring you 
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some handkerchiefs which Sarah forgot to take 
upstairs, and as I heard Miss Blantyre's voice 
calling me, 1 shut the door to prevent her 
seeing me. She is a dear young lady, and I 
love her very much, but she does take up a 
deal of my time when I am busy, and I knew 
she would want me now to help her change 
her riding-habit/' 

*' But she has her own maid to do these 
things," I said, " why does she require your 
services ? " 

"Well, you see. Miss, she is fond of me, 
which is but natural, seeing I have been her 
nurse. She would rather have me than any- 
one else to dress her. I heard her coming 
along the passage a little while ago, and knew 
she would recognise me at once inside your 
room, so I took the liberty of locking the door. 
She knocked and called, thinking it was you, 
so I let her do so till she was tired, and then 
she went away.'* 

This, then, accounted for my meeting Claude 
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on his way downstairs ; I wondered if he had 
been escorting her to her room. 

" But, dear heart, how white you look ! 
What is the matter with you, Miss Hamilton ? " 
continued the woman. " 1 tell you what, Miss, 
you *re not the same young lady you were a 
little while ago; you shouldn't let your 
troubles take hold of you like this." 

I shuddered and shivered with nervous ex- 
citement, as the whole flood of all my varied 
trials rushed over me. 

" I am not well. Burton," I said, " I am sick 
and ill, and my troubles are too much for 



me." 



With that I burst into violent weeping, and 
for some minutes cried unrestrainedly, while 
Burton went to find her sovereign remedy, a 
glass of wine» 

She came in smirking and smiling, with a 
little bit of gossip to amuse me. 

''I've just seen Miss Ethel; she and the 
Captain were talking in the hall, and when 
III. 3 
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they saw me they wanted to know who it was 
for. I said, * For Miss Hamilton ' ; and then 
she said, *Why, is she ill?' *Yes/ I said, 
'she is very faint, and looks awfully bad/ 
And then Miss Ethel said, in her joking way, 
* How clever she is to go upstairs and lock her 
door, and then faint in private. Now when I 
do it, I like to be interesting, and make a little 
scene, and have everyone running after me.' 
I left her. Miss, giving an account of how she 
had fainted once at a ball." 

"No doubt," I thought bitterly, as I pic- 
tured the scene in my own mind ; " no doubt 
she is entertaining Claude now with her many 
triumphs, as she has so often entertained me. 
I wonder she is not tired of repeating them." 
But 1 said nothing. I only drank my wine, 
and smiled feebly in token of gratitude for 
Burton's kindness. 

"Dear, dear," said that worthy woman, 
making use of her favourite expression, as she 
always did when anxious to be very em- 
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phatic. '^ I wish she would marry the Captain 
and have done with it. Maybe she 'd settle 
down then and be quiet. She gets too much 
admiration now, and it isn't good for no one 
to have so many strings to their bow." 

I could not echo this desire on Burton's 
part, but feeling myself called upon to make 
some reply, I said feebly — that which I felt 
only too strongly — 

" She is a great flirt." 

" Well, she is," said Burton. " And yet 
there 's no harm in her, poor dear ; she is as 
innocent as a baby. She loves the flattery of 
everyone, for it 's meat and drink to her, and 
she has had it ever since she was bom. But 
I wish she and the Captain would make it up 
again ; then, perhaps, she '11 settle down and 
give up all this sort of thing." 

" Make it up." What did the woman mean? 

Did she refer to that "little sin" of which 

Ethel spoke, when with tearful eyes she had 

clasped his arm and pleaded for forgiveness ? 

8 ♦ 
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I could not ask, but I lay back in my little 
arm-chair, while every word stung me to the 
quick. 

" But she does not wish to get married," I 
said, after a pause, and catching at a straw, 
though I felt the hope to be vain. 

" That 's all very well/' said Burton, signi- 
ficantly. " 1 know better. She 'd not say 
* No ' to the Captain a second time if he asked 
her. You know they were engaged once. 
Miss," she added, lowering her voice, " about 
two years ago. But then they had a quarrel 
about something. He found out that she was 
encouraging someone else, and this gentleman 
took him to task for interfering with his pro- 
spects. Captain Douglas was very angry, and 
vowed that he would never speak to her 
again." 

" He seems to have got over it," I said 
calmly. 

Ah I how calmly we can speak when our 
hearts are breaking. 



k 
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" Yes, they are very good friends again ; but 
that gentleman I spoke of never forgot her« 
It was him she was engaged to afterwards, and 
we all thought she would really be married, 
and now she has broken it off.*' 

^' He has not sufficient money, has he ? '' 
I asked, draining the last drop of my port 
wine. 

^^ Well, he has a thousand a year. Miss, and 
he is the eldest son, but she talks about that as 
if it were three hundred. However, that's 
not the reason/' said Burton, significantly. 

No, indeed, I knew too well. It was her love 
for Claude, which I could not mistake, if, in- 
deed, Ethel could love anybody. But what drove 
my heart to its wild despair was not the fact 
of her loving him, but that he could so quickly 
change his feelings, so soon be drawn away by 
her flattery. He could never have loved me as 
I hoped and believed he had ; and if he did so» 
the manner of it was an insult. 

The rest of the afternoon I remained in my 
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room, but at dinner-time I went down again. 
Claude was not there. He had gone back to 
Wentworth, and only Mr. Milford remained to 
entiertain Ethel. Lady Barthwiok was very 
kind, concerned at my appearance, and recom- 
mending quinine and port wine. She, dear soid, 
had no idea of the malady from which I was 
suffering. She had hardly ever seen Claude 
and me together, never in the capacity of 
lovers, and I doubted whether he had men- 
tioned the subject to her. 

We had scarcely returned to the drawing- 
room before Ethel flew to me with reproaches. 
" Why had I been so cruel as to lock my door 
upon her when I knew she wished to see 
me, and when she had knocked repeatedly 
without gaining admittance." It was in vain 
that I assured her I was not within my room, 
she evidently did not believe me, and at last 
^he concluded that I must have been in a 
fainting-fit at the time, and therefore obli- 
vious of the fact. The thought of this seemed 
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to give her great amusement, and she repeated 
it with laughter to the other ladies. 

" Only fancy, Amy, anyone being suffi- 
ciently forethoughtful to arrange her fainting 
attacks in such a manner, to lock her door, 
and swoon becomingly before the dressing- 
glass ! '' 

"Yes," said Mrs. Douglas; "but poor Ella 
did not do that. She fainted in the sum- 
mer-house, and there John Milford found 
her." 

" In the summer-house ? " repeated Ethel, 
her face becoming very red. " What were you 
doing in the summer-house, Ella P What time 
were you there ? " 

" I don't know," I answered, smiling faintly, 
" I have not the least idea ; I can't remember 
anything about it." 

"Well, you were not in the summer-house 
when I came in," said Ethel, in a reUeved tone, 
" for I went straight to your room, and found 
you within with the door locked." 
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" Did you ? " I said wearily : I had no wish 
to contradict her. 

"Yes, I did. And you were very ill-na- 
tured/' she pouted, ''for I had something I 
wanted to say to you. I shan't tell you now." 
And she tripped across the room to the piano. 

Two gentlemen were dining at the Court 
that night, friends of Mr. Douglas, whom he 
had known when he was in the army. As 
they entered the room after dinner, they, like 
all the world, were attracted by Ethel's charms, 
and were soon standing beside the piano. Mr. 
Milf ord took a seat beside me on the sofa. 

'* How do you feel to-night. Miss Hamilton ? 
Better, I trust." 

''Tes, thanks," I said shortly; and then, 
feeling that my answer was brusque, I added, 
" What a troublesome person you must think 
me, Mr. Milf ord ; this is the second time that 
you have had to act the Good Samaritan to- 
wards me." 

"Yes, the first day that I ever saw you I 
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think you were not feeling well. Do you 
remember it ? " 

" Perfectly. How strange it seems tliat the 
occasion was almost a precisely similar one." 

"Are you often given to fainting?*' he 
asked. 

"No, I don't think so. I have not been 
well lately, and my nerves are upset, I think." 

"Yes, I know," he said in a lower voice. 
" I have been thinking so much about you." 

" You are very kind," I replied. 

" Not kind at all, I could not help it." A 
shght tinge of colour suffused his pale face. 
**I have never forgotten my interest in you 
the first day I saw you." 

" Oh, Mr. Milford," I said, reproached, 
** you cannot mean it. When I was so rude 
to you, so brusque, and ill-tempered." 

" Were you, indeed ? I don't remember it." 

" But I do perfectly," I said. " I was very 
unhappy that day, as I have been to-day, and 
I am afraid it showed itself in ill-temper." 
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" Indeed, Miss Hamilton, I did not observe 
it." 

" I am very glad if you did not, but I am 
sure it was so ; don't you remember about the 
picture ? " 

He smiled and paused a moment. 

" Yes, I remember that ; I thought you were 
angry with Constance, but I was not quite 



sure." 



** I recollect that you looked at me reproach- 
fully/' I said, ^*and that I felt ashamed of 
myself. But I had had a good deal to try me 
that day. I am not always so iU-tempered." 

"No, I am sure of it, I " He paused 

again, as there was a cessation in Ethel's 
song, and did not speak till the music had 
resumed. 

" What was I going to say ? Oh, I recollect 
now. I am sure you are not ill-tempered ; 
fitr from it. I wish you knew all that I think 
of you, all that I dare not say " 

I looked at him hurriedly. 
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** You have always been very kind to me," 
I answered, *^ and I appreciate and am grate- 
ful for it; let that be perfectly understood 
between us, and let us say no more about 
it." 

He bit his lip. 

" I do not wish for gratitude. Miss Hamil- 
ton; pray do not suppose that any of my 
actions could be done with such a motive. It 
is so widely different to my feelings." 

I could not stand this sort of thing. Mr. 
Milford had been kind, very kind, upon more 
than one occasion, and I was truly grateful, but 
this was all. I could not even make the effort 
to refuse him, were he to ask me to marry 
him, when my heart and mind were crushed 
and wounded. I thrust the idea from me with 
a sudden effort. 

" Mr. Milford, we are very rude. Don't you 
hear Miss Blantyre singing? What will she 
think of us for talking like this ? " 

"I do not know," he said, with a quiet 
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Bmile, ^^and I am afraid I do not care very 
much." 

"But it is rude," I persisted, **and I will 
not say another word." 

So his attempt was foiled this time, and I 
took care to keep as far away from him as pos- 
sible throughout the rest of the evening, and 
when he was asked to join Lady Barthwick in a 
rubber against Mr. Douglas and one of the 
guests, I thankfully seconded the invitation. 

"Yes, pray go, Mr. Milford. You have 
done your duty to me so long that a little 
variety will be a pleasing recreation. Don't 
let me detain you." 

" Do you wish me to go ? " he said, looking 
at me. 

"Yes, I do. Don't think me rude, but I 
am tired, and disinclined to talk. My head is 
very stupid to-night." 

" Of course, I will leave you if you prefer 
being alone." And so he went. 

Ethel, of course, was taken up with the 
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gentleman who was not playing cards, and who 
seemed to have had neither eyes nor ears for 
anyone else since she entered the room. I 
watched the playful chatter from a distance, 
and though my heart was so aching and sore, 
had sufficient courage to summon up a smile ; 
but it was a smile of contempt I fear, rather 
than of pleasure. Miss Douglas watched me, 
and as my eyes fell upon her in their journey 
back from my survey of Ethel, she, too, smiled 
a smile of sympathy. 

She shook her head playfully. 

"Yes, she is a sad girl, Ella; and yet I am 
sorry for her, poor child." 

She left her place, and seated herself beside 
me on the sofa. Mrs. Douglas had gone up to 
the nursery, having been summoned by Nurse 
to little Lancelot, who had a slight attack of 
croup, and we were therefore really alone. 

" Yes, she must be a flirt," I said ; " but my 
experience of flirts is so small. My world 
altogether has been so narrow." 
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" And now that you see one, what do you 
think of her?'' 

*^ Oh, Miss Douglas, don't ask me. She is 
very, very lovely ; she fascinates me in spite of 
myself, and yet I cannot help being hard upon 
her. 

"Like everyone else," said Miss Douglas. 
" I love the girl, though I have no reason to, 
and yet I would not see my brother married 
to her if he never had another chance of mar- 
riage." 

My breath came in a short quick spasm, but 
my outward appearance was calm as ever. I 
have since learned what a thorough actress 
I must be to the core. I continued my tatting 
with perfect self-possession as I answered : 

"Do you think that he wishes to marry 
her?" 

Miss Douglas shrugged her shoulders. 

" I cannot say, I am sure. A few months 
ago I should have said * No,' emphatically ; but 
I do not pretend to understand the ways of 
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men. I am afraid I liave no faith in any- 
one." 

I began to think I had none either. 

** I cannot make Ethel out," I answered ; 
^' she told me the other day that she did not 
wish to be married, and that she would never 
be engaged again, but one would not suppose 
so from her conduct." 

" No, one would not, indeed. Just look at 
her now, coquetting with that man." 

"Well, coquetry seems to be her natural 
element, I really do not think she can help it," 
I answered. " It is evidently bom in her, for 
she coquets with me and her sister." 

How amiable I was growing ! or was it only 
because my heart was too deeply stung to 
reveal its pain ? 

" I wonder what coquetry springs from I " 
I said after a pause ; " whether it is really a 
natural feeling which grows with one's growth, 
or whether it comes afterwards from admiration 
and flattery." 
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*^It [is partly both/' said Miss Douglas. 
" Now you are not a coquette, Ella, and yet 
you are quite as charming as she is." 

My face flushed — with pain. 

^^ Oh, no ; oh, no ; I am not. Miss Dou^bis. 
I can never have the power that Ethel has." 

"Because you do not throw out aU your 
powers. Not that I wish you to do so, Ella; 
your simplicity is your great charm." 

I remembered some of my speeches to Claude, 
of which Miss Douglas was in ignorance. How 
she would have despised me if she had known 
them. And yet I had thought them very 
innocent. Now the remembrance of them 
turned me sick with the sharp pang which 
memory would always bring henceforward in 
my thought of him. I could not talk 
about it. 

" I suppose you have seen a good deal of 
the world, Miss Douglas," I said presently, 
" and must be great judge of character." 

" I don't know as to that, Ella. I suppose 
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I have seen a good deal of the world; too 
mucli of it, perhaps." 

Had she, too, tasted the bitter fruit of dis- 
appointment ? I could not tell j but I began to 
fear that all must do so, sooner or later. Per- 
haps I, too, should live a lonely life, without 
hope, without anticipation, content to drag on 
a monotonous existence in the consolation that 
I was doing my duty in this world, and in the 
belief of a hfe hereafter which should make all 
things plain. But I could not face the thought 
of this now. I could scarcely realise that Claude 
had gone from me, never to return, though the 
remembrance of that afternoon rose up before 
me again and again with a cruel mockery 
which made my pain amount to agony ; and 
yet I had to smile, and talk, and be natural, 
because the world must never know what lay 
in the recesses of my heart. 

This strain could not be kept up for ever. 
I became very much out of health, and the 
doctor said that I required a tonic; but I 
111. 4 
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knew, far better than he, that quinine would 
not cure a sick mind. My cheeks lost their 
roundness, my step its elasticity ; I was ner- 
vous, low, and hysterical — ^fearful of the future, 
living in a constant dread of anticipated evils ; 
and yet I had no reason to be so, except from 
the promptings of my own over-sensitive brain. 
I rai'ely came downstairs now ; I excused myself 
from dinner, saying that I was not well enough 
to sit through it, which was really the case. I 
strove hard to do my duty to the children, and 
not to be irritated when they were tiresome ; and 
the very suppression of these feelings wore upon 
me till they reacted in violent storms of weep- 
ing when I was alone, making me still more 
unfit for my work. I saw that Mrs. Douglas 
was troubled about me, for I am sure she had 
learned to love me, and had no wish to send 
me away, and, indeed, I had no prospect in 
the future, and could not face the ordeal of 
going home again. How could I be an extra 
burthen upon my poor father when I knew 
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he wanted assistance P j^et how could I seek for 
another situation if I was not fit for this ? 

These thoughts troubled me a good deal, and 
I had now a good deal of time in which I 
could think over them. Unless some of the 
ladies came up to my room in the evening, I 
was alone, for the doctor had recommended 
freedom from excitement, and as much rest as 
possible. Ah I he did not know that this so- 
called rest was my chief excitement. 

I scarcely ever saw Claude, and managed in 

such a way that I never was obliged to meet 

with him. He came generally in the evening, 

sometimes joined the riders ; went out, I knew, 

to any entertainments which might be given ; 

but how he and Ethel were progressing in 

their attachment I did not know, nor would I 

inquire. Her resolution never to be engaged 

accounted for her silence upon the subject, I 

supposed ; I knew it would burst upon us 

suddenly and take the world by surprise, 

though it could not surprise me. Oddly 

4 * 
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enough, she did not name the subject to me, 
and I was too proud to introduce it. She 
spoke of " Claude " frequently, as she spoke 
of " Mortimer," and as she spoke of many 
former admirers, by their christian names, but 
she talked always in her bright flippant way, 
which might mean a great deal or nothing 
at all. 

I suppose he knew that I was offended with 
him — I hoped that he did — and he must have 
known that I was not well, but he neither 
came to the schoolroom to inquire, nor did he 
send any message by the children. His silence 
was more cruel than any words could haye 
been, and sank into my heart with a deadly 
weight. 

One afternoon I was standing at my open 
window, gazing into vacancy, when the riders 
came up the path on their return from their 
ride. I knew that Mr. Delamere, the gentle- 
man who had talked so much to Ethel on that 
memorable evening, was one of the party, but 



I 
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I was not aware that Claude had joined them. 
I watched them as they walked their horses 
leisurely up to the door, some of the eques- 
trians being too near the house for me to see 
them. Suddenly, however, a horseman moved a 
few paces off and lifted his eyes to the window 
at which I was standing. 

It was Claude. I had not seen him for 
nearly ten days — not since the day in which 
he had killed all my hopes by his cruelty. 
Now for the first time our eyes met, suddenly 
and imawares, and my heart leapt up with a 
wild bound. But only for a moment. How 
could I resist the appeal of those eyes which 
looked at me with such mingled tenderness and 
remorse ? For one instant only, then I sank 
into my low chair. I was very weak, en- 
feebled in mind as in body ; the sight of him 
had brought on a fit of trembUng from which 
I did not readHv recover, and more than half 
an hour elapsed before I felt quite right. 

The children came dancing in, dressed in 
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blue and white^ and looking like fairies. I was 
glad to see them, glad of any change which 
would take me from myself, and kissed them 
with unusual warmth. 

" Well, my darlings, have you come home ? 
Where have you been ? ** 

"We have been into Wentworth," said 
Lilian, "to some shops, and Mamma bought 
Lancelot a hat, and coming back we saw the 
others on horseback." 

** And Uncle Claude was with them,*' said 
Mabel ; " he was riding with Aunt Ethel." 

" And Auntie had another gentleman too," 
said Lilian ; " that gentleman with a dark 
moustache, don*t you know, and a bit of round 
glass he puts in his eye when he doesn't want 
to look at you." 

" When he does want to look at you, I sup- 
pose you mean," I said, smiling. 

"Oh, 1 thought he didn't want to see us 
when he did that," said Lilian, " and I 'm sure 
he can't. I never see so well when I 'm looking 
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through a window as I can without. Well, 
he was riding with Aunt Ethel, but I don't 
think she liked him very much, for she looked 
so cross when he spoke to her." 

" Did she ? what a naughty Auntie I" 

" Yes," said Mabel, " she did. Perhaps she 
doesn't like himu'' 

" I don't know," said Lilian, surveying her- 
self in the toilet-glass with a look of great 
satisfaction; "but I know she likes Unde 
Claude." 

*^I think she means to marry him some 
day," said Mabel. 

So do I," echoed Bdyth. 

And so do I," was my anguished thought. 

Lilian paused from her occupation of making 
grimaces before the glass, and coming up to 
me, said mysteriously : 

" Miss Hamilton, when people are going to 
get married, don't they kiss each other ? " 

" I suppose so," I said, growing " sick with a 
jealous dread " of what was coming. 
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'' Well, I saw Uncle Claude kiss Aunt Ethel 
one day down in the drawing-room ; I did, 
really," she repeated, nodding her head em- 
phatically. 

When was it? *' I asked, my pain making 
me spiteful. 

^^It was more than a week ago. I was 
playing outside the window, and they were just 
inside. Uncle Claude was reading a book, and 
Auntie came into the room, and she came up 
to him quite close, and put her hand on his 
shoulder. I don't know what he said to her, 
but presently she began to cry, and then he 
gave her a kiss just here." Lilian indicated a 
spot upon her own soft, peachy cheek, with 
one finger. 

" I think you had better go and take off your 
things, children," I said in a sharper tone. 
" Lilian, it is very naughty of you to talk so. 
Tou shouldn't remark upon things that you 



see. 



** But I can't help it. Miss Hamilton ; it 's 
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quite true/' said Lilian. " I don't think that 's 
very naughty. I like gentlemen to kiss me, 
and when I 'm grown up I always mean to let 
them." 

" Yes, my love,'* I thought, " you will pro- 
bably be a very good pupil of Aunt Ethel's, 
and may thank her for proving such an able 
instructress." I added aloud: "You are a 
very silly little girl to speak in such a man- 
ner, and I am sure if TJncle Claude heard you 
he would not care to kiss you." 

How could I mention his name in this 
casual way, when all the time the thought of 
it was gnawing, gnawing at my heart ? Lilian 
ran towards the door, her pretty pink face 
flushed and pouting at the rebuke ; Mabel fol- 
lowed her, but turned back as she reached it. 

** Oh, Miss Hamilton, I forgot," she said in 
a whisper, " I had a message for you, some- 
thing which was a great secret ; put down your 
ear, and I will tell you what it is." 

" Prom whom is it, Mabel ? " 
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*^ From Uncle Claude. He said he wanted 
you to come down to the drawing-room to- 
night." 

Again the rebound of a sudden hope, the re- 
action of a dull despair. 

** What did he say, Mabel ? '' I asked with 
flushing cheeks. ** Tell me, dear, the very 
exact words.'* 

" He said,'* repeated the child, slowly, ** * Ma- 
bel, will you do me a great favour ? Will you 
go up to Miss Hamilton, and ask her if she 
will come down to the drawing-room to-ni^t ? 
Tell her Uncle Claude wants her, he wants her 
very much — don't forget.' I think that was 
all," she concluded. 

** And were you to take back the answer ? ** 
I asked. 

** Yes, I suppose so," she replied. 

" Go and take off your things ; I will give 
you the answer when you come back." 

She ran away, while I leaned back panting 
in my chair. What could Claude want with 
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me ? What oould he have to say which I did 
not already know ? Was it to assure me of 
his love for Ethel, to announce his engage- 
ment openly ? And if so, what then ? How 
could I bear to feel the blow more cruelly, 
fatally, struck? I must shrink from it, 
I could not bear it. 

And yet, how long was this state of things to 
go on ? Was I never to see him, never more to 
hear his voice till I could meet him as Ethel's 
husband ? Was I to Uve on here, with my 
life dying within me, inch by inch, with the 
memories which must always press upon 
me? 

" I will see him," I said to myself, " I can 
but die once, and when the worst is known it 
will be better for me.*' But when the time 
came, I felt that I was not fit for it ; the very 
thought had brought on excitement and palpi- 
tation. I could not appear in the drawing- 
room and disgrace myself utterly. 

*^ Oto and tell Uncle Claude that I am not 
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well, Mabel ; I cannot come downstairs, I can- 
not leave my room.*' 

She took my message, and presently returned 
with another. 

" Miss Hamilton, Uncle Claude sent you this, 
for you to read." 

A little piece of paper, twisted into a note, 
with these words : 

"Pray see me for a few minutes in the schoolroom 
before dinner. 

" C. M. D." 

My heart leapt up as before, but I could not 
restore my happiness even in the contempla- 
tion of meeting with him. I knew there was 
nothing which he could have to say which 
would help me now, no explanation could be 
made to bring satisfaction and peace, and yet 
I could not thrust from me one chance of 
seeing him. I waited till the first bell had rung 
for dinner, then, calling my little ambassadress, 
bade her seek her uncle and, if she found him 
alone, to say that I was in the schoolroom and 
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would see him ; " but only if he is alone,** I 
added, *^ say nothing if anyone else is there 
whom he wishes to speak to." 

I knew I could trust the discreet little Mabel, 
who was far more reliable than her sister; 
perhaps for that reason Claude also had chosen 
her for his messenger. And then I sat down 
and waited in trembling uncertainty. 

But not for long ; Mabel had met him on the 
stairs, and now came back in triumph seated 
on his shoulder. I heard their voices outside 
the door, with a cold sickly chill stealing over 
me ; and when he had turned the handle and 
was fairly within the room, I knew that my 
face must be as white as upon the day in which 
I had last spoken to him. I did not turn my 
head till he had walked up to me, and stood 
before me leaning against the mantel-piece in 
his well-known attitude. 

" I believe you wished to speak to me," I 
said, my words dropping out one by one in cold, 
measured tones* 
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"Yes," he said, in a much more natural 
voice than my own, " I did. It is a long time 
since I have seen you. Miss Hamilton." 

" Is it ? " I asked in the same formal 
manner. 

" It seems so to me," he replied ; " perhaps 
you may not have observed it." 

I did not answer. I was in no mood for 
unmeaning phrases; what he had to say he 
must say at once, or not at all. 

He fidgeted with his watch-chain, while his 
eyes were bent on the floor. His face had 
changed from its bright cheerful expression to 
one of gloom, and yet he had brought his own 
trouble upon him. In spite of my love, I could 
not pity him. 

" Ella," he said at length — and at the old 
familiar name my pale cheek flushed a little— 
"what is the matter with you? Have I 
offended you ? " 

"Really, Captain Douglas,'* I answered, my 
eyes flashing at last, "you are better able 
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tlian I to judge whether your behaviour has 
been likely to offend me or not." 

"You mean about Ethel Blantyre?" he 
asked, looking at me. 

"I mean simply what I say. You are as 
well able to judge whether your behaviour 
lately has been likely to offend me or not; 
whether, in fact, I have any right to be 
offended.'* 

"If you mean because you think that I 
prefer Ethel Blantyre to you, I say emphati- 
cally, you have no right to be offended.'' 

" I know nothing about that," I replied. 
"It is sufficient for me to tell you that after 
what I heard and witnessed the other day, 
we must henceforward be strangers to each 
other." 

I did not trust myself to look at him as I 
pronounced my own doom, the ring of whose 
funeral knell sounded like death itself to all 
my hidden hopes. He turned himself from me 
and buried his &ce upon his arms. 
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"What can I say?" he said at length, lift- 
ing a haggard, careworn face, strangely unlike 
his own. ^'What can I say? You wiD not 
believe me if I say that I love you ? " 

*' No," I said, " I will not believe you. Your 
love, if love it can be called, insults me, tor- 
tures me ; by it you have humiliated me more 
than a lifetime of regret can ever undo. You 
make me despise myself for ever having per- 
mitted it." 

" Ah I do not be so cruel," he said, with feel- 
ing. ** You torture me now. Is my love an 
insult that you will not have it ? " 

" Not in that way, certainly," I replied. 
" The cruelty is on your side entirely. Did I 
not entreat you from the first to remember 
that I was only a governess in this house, and 
not to trifle with me? Could I ever have 
hoped that you would behave differently ? and 
yet — oh, how I have trusted you I " I buried 
my face in my hands as I thought of it. 

" I deserve it all," he said in a broken voice. 
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" You did trust me, my poor little friend, and 
your reproaches seem just, and yet, believe me 
when I say that I would have acted differently 
had it been in my power to do so." 

" But as you cannot,'* I said coldly, " we 
may as well say no more about it. We cannot 
recall the past ; we can only now forget it, if 
forgetf ulness of a grievous wrong can ever be 
on this side the grave. Pray say no more. 
Captain Douglas ; I think we perfectly under- 
stand each other." 

" No, no, indeed, we are far from understand- 
ing each other. You cannot tell, you will not 
believe how I feel at this moment, how thank- 
fully I would explain myself." 

" I think I know that also," I said. " I am 

quite aware of your engagement to Ethel Blan- 

tyre, the renewal of which took place the other 

day. May I hope that you will both be very 

happy, and that your dispositions may suit as 

well as they appear to do now." 

** Miss Hamilton," said Claude, now drawing 
III. 6 
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himself up with pride, « I am extremely obliged 
to you for your somewhat premature congratu- 
lations. When I stand in need of them I shall 
not forget that they were offered with so much 
cordiality and friendship." 

" That is well/' I muttered. " Under other 
circumstances I might feel your sarcasm, but 
now it does not trouble me. Only, if you had 
not deceived me with regard to Ethel Blantyre, 
I should have been better able to judge of my 
own conduct." 

"I do not understand you," he said 
coldly. 

"I must make myself plain, then," I replied. 
" K you had only told me of your engagement 
to her, I should have known and understood my 
position better." 

" Whose engagement ? Mine ? " he asked, 
surprised. 

" Yes ; your engagement to Ethel some time 
ago," I answered, " and that you were hoping 
to renew it." 
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He bit his Up and frowned. 

"Who told you of this so-called engage- 
ment ? " he asked angrily. " What busy 
tongues have been at work now ? *' 

" That is of no consequence," I answered ; 
•* it is sufficient for you to know that I have 
heard of it (not from Ethel herself), and having 
heard of it, much has been made plain which I 
did not understand before." 

" Miss Hamilton," he said, in the same for- 
mal manner, " I will not contradict you. I 
was engaged to Miss Blantyre about two years 
ago for a period of five days. It was broken 
off then, and has never been renewed, nor do I 
think it is likely to be." 

" No," I said ; " I understand all that also ; 
yet it is very possible that you will marry 
her." 

He did not reply to me. He stood with his 
back towards me, his face still buried upon his 
arms, without speaking. At last, turning to- 
wards me, he said, with tears in his eyes : 

5 * 
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" Though I cannot explain myself, will you 
try to forgive me ? " 

** I don't know," I said faintly ; " I will try, 
but it will be a long time before I am able to 
do so, I am afraid." 

" And if I am able ever to make myself 
plain, will you promise to listen to me, to bear 
with me, and to trust me once more ? " 

" I do not know," I answered again ; " I 
will try." 

" God bless you ; think of me with pity and 
with charity, and pray for me also. You may not 
see me for some time, Ella ; I am going abroad 
and shall not be in England for several months. 
Till then, good-bye ; good-bye, my best friend, 
the only one whom I have ever loved. If we 
never meet again, remember these last words, 
though you may try to forget me." 

He lifted my cold, lifeless hand to his lips, 
kissed it again and again, and with tears upon 
his eyelashes, which dropped as he rose up hur- 
riedly, turned and left the room abruptly. 
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The clock rang out its seven o'clock chime. 
The gong sounded throughout the housd, but 
no Claude answered to its summons. Five 
minutes afterwards I heard the sound of 
horse's feet trotting rapidly down the path ; and 
as I heard the sounds retreating farther and 
farther from me till they melted away into 
nothingness, I felt that they were carrying 
with them, farther and farther, the greatest 
happiness that my life had ever known. 
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CHAPTER III. 

JOHN MILFOBD. 

" Some one looks away from me, 

Let him look away. 
Other men will wait on me 

Gladly all the day, 
If I had but heart enough 

Always to be gay ! " 

Claude had gone ! That one bare, cruel fact 
was stamped upon my memory as if it would 
never be forgotten ; surprising me again and 
again with painful force throughout the hours 
of ^that long, still night, and renewing itself 
with even greater anguish as my eyes opened 
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the next morning upon my pretty bedroom, 
now so strangely altered to my imagination. 
Its very prettiness brought back a thousand 
remembrances of happy, dreamy hours in 
which my eyes had dwelt upon it, blending 
in its soothing effects a recollection of some 
word, or look, or tone, which now struck back 
with painful distinctness and palled upon my 
senses. The pattern of the paper, the pictures 
on the wall, even the delicate satin ribbon 
with its soft, sheeny surface, surrounded by a 
wreath of snowy lace, recalled a memory of 
him — no longer my Claude — who had made all 
the happiness which I had had lately. And he 
was gone — ^never to return ; never to take my 
hand in the fond way which had made me be- 
lieve in his love and trust him to the end. 
What had I left? To what could T look for- 
ward? Was I to console myself with the 
thought that this was only what other women 
had to endure some time or other in their 
chequered existence, and go on and be brave. 
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believing that there was other work for me to 
do ? Should I look back in the after years 
with a sense of thankfulness for that which 
had been? or would it always — all my life 
long-gnaw into my heartetrings with the 
strong, aching pain which was there now? 
Unconsciously four lines of Gerald Masse/s 
floated into my mind, and haunted my dull 
day-dreams : 

<< All me ! how shall the lamp of life bum on 
When all that visiblj fed the flame is gone ? 
The thing which has been shall be still, and we 
Shall find the lamp was fed invisibly." 

But I could not reason with myself yet. 
No powers of argument could clear away the 
mists which clouded my mind ; and turn where 
I would, dark shadows crossed my path in all 
directions. I was ill too, suffering mentally 
from the shock which my mother's death had 
Caused, and the many harrowing details of it, 
BO that I had less power to throw aside my 
morbidity. Only my pride came to my aid; 
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despite my white faoe» my nerrous manner, I 
tried to be, as I hoped, natural, and throughout 
the next morning assumed a habit of indiffe- 
rence and gaiety by which I trusted to deceive 
even Ethel. In the afternoon my thoughts 
were diverted into another channel by a cir- 
cumstance which, though not unexpected, 
caused me great uneasiness. Upon my return 
to the schoolroom after luncheon I found a 
note from Mr. Milf ord, containing an offer of 
maxriage. I was not surprised, for his man- 
ner had shown me unmistakable proofs of 
his regard; but I was troubled in mind, and 
annoyed at the somewhat gauche manner in 
which he had undertaken to express himself, 
for I feared the publicity in the household. 
No one, however, seemed to know anything 
about it. I questioned Burton, who usually 
undertook to explain any mysteries, and she, 
in turn, questioned Sarah the nursery-maid, 
and the housemaid who had charge of that 
part of the house ; but no one had seen a 
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note or received instructions from anyone to 
put it there. It was clear, therefore, that he 
had undertaken the work himself of being his 
own messenger. But I would have preferred 
his speaking, for now I should have to write 
an answer, which was a much more difficult 
matter. 

After tearing up several sheets of note-paper 
more or less stiffly written, I managed to 
indite one to my satisfaction, thanking him for 
the great honour which he had done me, and 
sajring how it pained me to refuse one who had 
been so kind a friend ; but as I was not in the 
least aware of the proper thing which I ought 
to do, I waited for an opportunity to consult 
with Lady Barthwick, and take her advice in 
the matter. 

She was very kind, as I expected her to be, 
but rather condemned me for refusing so good 
an offer. Naturally she looked at it from a 
worldly point of view, and in that light there 
was but one opinion. Under all our present 
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circanmtances, what a gain for me ! what a 
step for my poor father to be thus lifted from 
poverty and obscurity to wealth and pro- 
sperity! But even that could not shake my 
determination. 

" Dear Lady Barthwick ! " I exclaimed, " I 
know every word that you would say, every 
argument that you could use ; I feel it also, 
but I cannot, will not, consent to live a lie." 

" But, my child, you would not do so," she 
said kindly. " I am quite sure that yours is 
a nature which would soon be moulded to 
another's. You would learn to love him, you 
could not help it, and such marriages invariably 
turn out the best." 

But still I could not be moved in my reso- 
lution, and, finding her arguments unavailing, 
she at length gave up the attempt. 

I went back to the schoolroom which I had 
left, and re-perused my note. It was not al- 
together satisfactory, and yet there was but 
one answer to make to him. How could I 
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marry him while another love filled mj heart, 
a love that seemed as if it would cling round it 
as long as it beat? I should be acting the 
part of a hypocrite, indeed, were I to pretend 
that it was otherwise ; and yet my answer to 
Mr. Milford must be brief, cold, and formal. 
Lady Barthwick had told me that if I had quite 
made up my mind to reject his proposals it 
could hardly be done too decisively, and that 
any other answer would be trying to us both. 

I put on my hat and slipped out into the 
back garden. The trees, bursting into their 
first full beauty of summer foliage, were al- 
ready casting forth shadows from the burning 
sun, and inviting me to cool my feverish brain 
beneath their refreshing shade. I wandered 
into a side path which lay beyond the flower- 
garden, and which was bordered by a row of 
horse-chesnuts now in full bloom. I paced 
slowly along, thinking, thinking of all the 
events which had come into my life during the 
last year, of the many new thoughts which had 
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arisen, unknown and undreamt of only one 
brief year before. How strange the world 
was ! Why could not one's life run more 
smoothly ? And why did not oar desires shape 
themselves to our destiny ? Poor Agnes had 
been persecuted by attentions from George 
Thorbum ; I had fallen in love with one who 
would never marry me, and yet another who 
had offered wealth and happiness was distaste- 
ful. I sat down upon a seat, twisting the note 
which I held, round and round between my 
fingers. As I thus sat, bewildered and per- 
plexed, heart-sick and heart-sore, a gate from 
the shrubbery opened, and Mr. Milford walked 
into the path in front of me. 

Eetreat was, of course, impossible. I made 
a feint of not seeing him, and then, as he 
advanced towards me, rose up boldly. 

He lifted his hat, while his gentle eyes 
sparkled with pleasure. What a sweet, good 
face his was I 

" Miss Hamilton, Ella, is it you ? I hardly 
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hoped, I hardly dared to think of so unexpected 
a pleasure." 

I sat down again, a cold chill creeping over 
me. 

^^ I am afraid you will not think it a pleasure 
to see me, Mr. Milf ord, after you have read my 
note," I said nervously, holding it towards 
him. ** I am so very sorry, but, indeed, it is 
my only answer." 

He took the note into his hand, his face 
white with a suddenly checked hope. Oh, how 
I felt for him at that moment ! If his feelings 
were anything like mine, how much I had 
reason to feel for him. 

He read it through without a word ; then 
with a grave but gentle look, he said : 

" And this is your irrevocable decree ? " 

"I am afraid so," I answered, my eyes 
brimming over with tears. " Oh, Mr. Mil- 
ford, do not, pray do not think that I cannot 
appreciate your many estimable qualities, but 
my mind is ruffled and I cannot feel all that I 
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wish to feel." This was not quite what I had 
meant to say, but at that moment it seemed 
most natural. 

" I am afraid you are not well," he said 
kindly, " and perhaps you are ndt aware of 
what your real feelings are. I own that I 
did not expect an immediate reply, but I 
had hoped that it would be favourable in 
time." 

I bm^t into tears. 

" I don't think you will beheve me when I 
say that at this moment I long to be able to 
answer you in the affirmative; but I know 
that if I did, I should be speaking a lie, 
and doing an injustice to both you and my- 
self." 

" Oh, Ella, pray do not say that." 

" Yes, yes, indeed. That I feel it to be an 
honour I cannot too strongly express, for you 
know that I have nothing to give you in return 
for all your generosity and kindness, but I 
cannot feel to you as I know that you feel 
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towards me, and therefore you must forgive my 
answer.'* 

He stood beside me, his eyes bent upon the 
ground at his feet. 

" I would be very good to you/' he said in 
a soft voice, " I would devote all my life to 
you ; perhaps you would learn to love me in 
time." 

I positively writhed on my seat. It was 
torture to hear these words from any but one 
pair of lips. 

" Oh, Mr. Milford," I said faintly, " if you 
could only tell the pain that all this gives me, 
you would spare me as well as yourself." 

" You feel it to be so utterly hopeless ? " 

The words were said in a sort of dull de- 
spair, while his eyes still remained fixed on the 
ground. He did not once look at me, which was 
rather a relief to my overwrought senses. 

" Yes," I said, " utterly hopeless. At present 
the idea could never possess my mind for a 
moment ; though I tell you, again and again, 
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how much I thank you for the honour you 
have done me.'* 

"Pray don't speak so," he said, his face 
flushing slightly ; " indeed, you pain me. I do 
not want gratitude, as I told you before." 

"No; I remember. Then I won't say it; 
but you will understand, won't you? And, 
please, don't be hard upon me." 

" Hard upon you ! " he repeated. " Never, 
never. Your face will never bring back any- 
thing but pleasure to my mind; your words 
will lose the sting of this great disappointment, 
which I own that I cannot help feeUng, in the 
thought of their perfect candour." 

He took my hand into his for one moment, 

then dropped it and walked towards the house. 

Shortly after, Ethel's voice was heard through 

the garden, singing "La ci darem"; perhaps 

she was practising her part. I waited till she 

was far enough away before I ventured from my 

retired spot, then crept softly under the shade 

of the chesnuts, and so back to the house. 
III. 6 
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I made my way to my bedroom as fast as 
my limbs would permit me to move, sank upon 
my little low chair, and leaning my arms upon 
the bed 9 rested my head upon them. The 
house was very still, the children were driving 
with their mother and her guests, and Ethel 
had gone to ride with her brother-in-law. 

How weary I felt. I almost wished I could 
be ill, delirious, or faint for an indefinite period, 
which would bridge over a lapse of time, and 
cause me to forget what my life really was. 
Then came the thought of the possible happi- 
ness which I had flung from me. Mr. Milford's 
sweet, good face haunted me as he had said, 
in a voice which I knew to be true, " I would 
be very good to you." And Lady Barthwick 
had assured me that ^* such marriages invari- 
ably turn out the best." Possibly it might be 
so, but could it be for me ? A vague recollec- 
tion came over me of some lines which I had 
copied into my book of quotations upon the 
evening of that blissful day in which Claude 
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had told me of his love, and we had sat in the 
schoolroom after reading about the Garden of 
Eden. I took the book from its hiding-place 
in my drawer, and turning over the leaves, 
came to the following : 

" It seemed a gate of Paradise 

With open bars 
Through which the twining jasmine-flowers 

Shone out like stars, 
And all the overflow of light, 

Serene and sweet, 
Bippled in wavelets of pure gold 

About mj feet. 

" And o'er the silver parapet 

Floated the breath 
Of the fair Eden blossomings 

That know not death. 
So perfect in their fragrancy, 

The very air 
That moves among their moving leaves 

Makes music there. 

" And then came low- voiced melodies. 
From near and far, 
Soft as the softest whisperings 
Of angels are, 

6 * 
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Until as stars come forth at eve, 

One after one, 
Ten thousand faces orbed and glowed, 

Each like a sun. 

And yet, for all that company, 

I stood alone ; 
The songs of angels softened not 

My heart of stone : 
I would have entered, but, alas ! 

I could not move ; 
The gates of heaven are barred to those 

Who know not Love. 

How truly I felt this now. If my heart were 
one half as warm towards Mr. Milford as it 
had been to Claude, what might not have been 
before me ? A happy home assuredly, a good 
husband, an acknowledged position — whereas 
now I had none — and a means, perhaps, of 
helping to restore my father to that which he 
had lost. How long I sat there I know not. 
The house was lively again, the prattle of the 
dear little children sounded upon my ears as 
they passed and repassed my door, but no one 
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came near me, and I had not mental or phy- 
sical strength to rouse myself from this dull 
apathy and appear at the diuner-table as usual. 
I could not meet Mr. Milford's eyes, or hear 
his soft voice ; I could not stand Ethel's ego- 
tistical chatter, or make conversation in which 
my mind had no part. I waa feverish, rest- 
less, and weary, and my own solitude appeared 
preferable to any other form of society. 

I was roused at length by the voice of 
Burton with a little tempting morsel from the 
dinner-table. 

" Do try to eat a bit. Miss," she was saying 
as she leant over me ; " it is food that you 
want. And I Ve brought you up a good 
glass of champagne to revive you." 

I tasted a few mouthfuls of soup, and 
drank the champagne, but rejected aJl other 
delicacies. 

"I cannot eat, Burton," I replied; "you 
are very kind, but I must go J^to bed soon, I 
feel so tired." 
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Truly enough, I was tired in mind ba weU 
as body, heart weary and sore with all its 
weight of trouble. I still sat in my little 
chair, however, without inclination to move; 
and Burton, finding her efforts unavailing, left 
me. The room became quite dark, the moon 
shone out brightly, hghting up the early green 
of the shrubs and trees upon the lawn, and 
casting fitful shadows from the swaying 
branches. Nine o'clock chimed out from the 
hall, and still I stirred not. And then a 
rustle of thick, crisp silk sounded along the 
passage through the stillness of the night, 
and a gentle tap at the door announced the 
presence of Lady Barthwick. 

** Ella, my dear child/' she exclaimed as 
she entered, "is it possible that you are sit- 
ting here in the dark? Why do you not go 
to bed, or, at least, light your candles? In- 
deed, this is very wrong of you." 

She spoke reprovingly, and I felt that I 
deserved it. Perhaps, if my own poor mother 
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had lived, I should not have given way so 
weakly ; but the thought of that, my father's 
broken-down condition, my own humiliation 
and bitter disappointment, all pressed upon me 
with an overwhelming tide of misery, and I 
burst into one of my wild fits of crying. 

Lady Barthwick said nothing. She herself 
lighted my candles, gave me some water, and 
put eau-de-cologne upon my temples. Having 
calmed me a little, as much by her dignified 
presence as by the kindness of her actions, she 
seated herself beside me. 

^^ Now, Ella, I am going to make a proposal 
to you," she said kindly. ** Wipe your eyes 
and listen to me. I see that you are very far 
from well, and that you have some troubles 
beyond those which you have already men- 
tioned to me. I am going to be your physician, 
and you must promise to be cured by me." 

She then went on to say that she was leaving 
for town the next day, and that she had made 
arrangements with Mrs. Douglas for me to go 
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to her in a fortnight, that in the interval I 
was at liberty to go home and see my father, 
and that after that I was to spend some weeks 
with her in her own home. 

" You want a thorough change of life and 
soene, as well as air/' she said ; ** and I will 
see what I can do for you." 

" Oh, Lady Barthwick, you are too good ! " 
I answered, trying to check my sobs. " It is 

so very very good of you, but " and there 

I stopped. 

« But what ? " 

"I am afraid," I answered, "that I could 
not afford to accept your kind offer. I cannot 
be a burden again upon my poor father, and 
I ought to be earning my own money now." 

" That is my affair, Ella," said Lady Barth- 
wick in the voice which I knew could not be 
contradicted. **You must not trouble your- 
self about money. I have a motive for doing 
all this, and when I take an idea into my head 
I do not give it up very easily." 
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What could I say, but thank her over and 
over again for her kindness ? What could I 
do, but resolve to set my face steadily forward 
in thankfulness for this unexpected pleasure? 
Perhaps I might accept a favour from Claude's 
mother in payment for his cruelty; perhaps 
her intimacy with my grandmother, and afPec- 
tion for her, made her kindness more natural, 
and myself less fearful of an obligation. At 
all events, it was settled that I should go to 
her for a time at least, giving up my situation 
entirely for the present. In the meantime, 
Mrs. Douglas and her husband were going 
abroad with the children, and it was hinted 
mysteriously that Claude was to join the party. 
Ethel was going home, and then she, too, 
would make one of the expedition. Of course ; 
what else could I expect ? 

Mr. Milford left the Court a few days after 
my interview with him, and during that time 
I only met him occasionally at breakfast and at 
dinner, when we both tried to be as natural in 
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our manner as was possible. I honoured liim 
for his conduct, for I felt that his love was 
genuine, no worldly thought thrusting itself be- 
tween us, at a time like this, too, when poverty 
and anxiety had brought me to the lowest 
ebb. Of course, my ill-health was partly attri- 
butable to this cause, and I believe it became 
the general opinion. Ethel rallied me a good 
deal about my paleness, and having discovered 
from Burton that I had received a mysterious 
note, was anxious that I should confide in her 
and tell her the contents of it. I believed that 
I understood her object, and was therefore more 
on my guard than ever, the story of my having 
fainted and been restored by Mr. Milford, 
having, I knew, been discussed by her and 
remarked upon to Captain Douglas. But 
Claude came no more to the house now, and I 
did not even know whether he was in Went- 
worth, and would not question Ethel upon such 
a subject. I tried to be natural in my manner 
towards her, I would not have offended her 
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for anything, and yet it was di£Scult to be 
cordial with one who had stolen the fruit of 
my life. Well might Claude say that I was 
afraid of her, that I feared her power over 
himself. Had he not known too well how it 
would be when he had so spoken ? And yet I 
did not altogether hate her. If she had ever 
loved Claude as I had loved him, I could 
hardly blame her for taking him back when 
she had the opportunity, I could hardly be as- 
tonished at her jealousy of me if she thought 
that I had taken her place in his affections. I 
knew nothing of the circumstances, beyond the 
fact that they had once been engaged, had 
quarrelled, and broken it off. They had now 
met again, had lived for several weeks in the 
same house, and had sufficient opportunity to 
know one another's character perfectly. It 
was only natural, therefore, that the engage- 
ment should come about agam. Alas 1 look at 
it which way I would, it was he, not she, whom 
I was forced to blame. The remembrance of 
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his kisses scorched my mind with a fierce sense 
of shame and injury. ^^ How did he dare to 
treat me so ? " I cried out to myself from the 
inward recesses of my heart. Truly, I was 
only the governess with whom he had ven- 
tured to take such a liberty. 

One more interview I had with Ethel before 
I left the Court. It was the afternoon pre- 
vious to my departure for home/ when with 
one of her generous impulses she offered to 
assist me with my packing. She could be very 
practical when she chose, and now undertook 
to take all the trouble off my hands, which 
meant that she would lend me her maid for 
that purpose. 

" Here, Scrag," she said, pointing to a pile 
of clothes which lay heaped upon the bed, 
"just see to these things, will you? Miss 
Hamilton is not well, so I am going to make 
her lie down in the schoolroom for a little while. 
Come, Ella." 

" Thank you, Ethel," I replied, " you are 
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very kind, but I can do this for myself quite 
well. You know I have always been accus- 
tomed to do such things." 

" Which is an additional reason for your not 
doing it now, besides the more important one 
of fainting away. No, Ella, you shall do no- 
thing of the sort; just leave it to Scrag, she 
can manage it." 

" Ethel, why do you call the woman * Scrag ' 
when her name is ' Spragge ' ? " I inquired. 

'^Because she is such a skeleton. She 
fretted all the flesh off her bones over a cor- 
poral, like a silly goose. Bah ! how I despise 
such people." 

A home-thrust at me, and I felt it. Ethel 
could well afford to make such speeches when 
she had drawn the prize. 

She drew me into the schoolroom, made me 
lie down on the sofa, and covered me with a 
rug, promising to go in every now and then to 
see if " Scrag " was doing her duty. I was 
really too weak to utter any remonstrance. 
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and allowed her to do as she chose, lying back 
on the soft cushions with a sense of thankful- 
ness that I had not to perform the arduous 
task. But that room brought back painful 
memories, for only a week ago I had taken my 
leave of him who never more would be any- 
thing to me but a complete stranger. The 
remembrance flushed my cheek with a painful 
spasm, leaving it whiter than it was before. 

" Ella,'* said Ethel, looking at me, " I think 
you are very poorly. What is the matter with 
you ? " 

"I don't know," I answered; "I am only 
weak, and require change of air and a tonic." 

"It is not because of Mr. Milford ? " she 
said, lowering her voice, while her deep dark 
eyes rested upon me. 

" Mr. Milford ? " I repeated ; " how can you 
be so foolish, Ethel ? You know I do not 
care for Mr. Milford." 

EtheFs voice sank into a whisper, while the 
rosy flush deepened upon her cheek. 
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" Ella, forgive me for aaking — oh, pray for- 
give me — ia it because of Claude ? *' 

Such a question from her; how could I 
answer it ? 

"What makes you think so?** I asked, a 
spasm of pain passing over my face again, and 
betraying my feeling. 

" Because I can't help it. I see how dif- 
ferent you are from what you were when 
first you came, even though you were in 
trouble then ; and somehow I feel as if it were 
my fault," she added slowly. 

" Did Captain Douglas say anything about 
it, then ? " I asked. 

" No, Ella, of course not," she exclaimed, 
reproachfully. " He has never mentioned such 
a thing to me." 

" I did not know," I answered faintly. ** I 
thought when people were engaged they some- 
times talked of things of that kind. And you 
are engaged to him, I suppose, are you not ? " 

Ethel's face became crimson in an instant. 
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"What nonsense," she said lightly; "what 
makes you think so?*' 

" Because I think you ought to be if you 
are not, Ethel; it seems to me that you are 
upon precisely the same terms." 

" Are we ? " she asked. " You know what 
I have told you about that, Ella, — that I shall 
never be engaged to anyone." 

" Ethel, don't prevaricate," I said irritably. 
"You know perfectly well what I mean. 
You may not wish to let the world know it, 
but you intend to marry him some day." 

She hid her face upon my pillow without 
speaking, and her silence exasperated me. I 
could not bear this any longer; the worst 
certainly was better than such hideous sus- 
pense. 

" Ethel, tell me," I said ; " you need not be 
afraid, your secret is perfectly safe with me." 

" I hope so," she whispered ; " we shall, if it 
can be managed." 

And then I felt that all was over for me 
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ow, all that I cared for in life had perished, 
[y first love-dream was past and gone, never 
> be recalled. At that moment I did not 
ire whether I lived or died. 



m. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



CHAXGB OF SCESB. 



'^Chaiiee aumol change raj loie, nor tune impair." 

Robert Browning. 

A WABM sammer-like day towards the end of 
May, when all the world was astir. The crowded 
streets were filled with human beings, intent 
on a shopping expedition, or threading their 
way through a labyrinth of their fellow crea- 
tures in search of the most important pictures 
at the Academy. Everywhere London was 
bustle and noise and excitement, from the 
waring brass band which poured forth 
ious sounds on an unheeding crowd 
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:Crom the end of a bye-street, to the more 
:Ceeble but still less melodious hand-organ wheez- 
ing out its popular airs, which were caught up 
and echoed by the passing street-boys. Car- 
riages stood opposite Gunter's, whose occupants 
were regaling themselves with ices before they 
took their airing in the Park ; perambulators 
were slowly gliding along the paths of the 
square gardens, pushed listlessly by the hands 
of weary nursery-maids who were too much 
enervated by the sultry spring atmosphere, to 
walk energetically, yet too unwilling to give 
up the delights of being in the open air to go 
home with their young charges. The Ladies 
Mile was rapidly filling with fashionable 
loungers, and at a window overlooking the 
Park, I sat with an open letter in my hand, 
discussing its contents with Miss Douglas. 

I had now been in London for three weeks, 
and was already benefiting by the change which 
it had wrought in my life. Nothing could 
exceed the kindness which I had received from 

7 ♦ 
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every member of the household including Lord 

Barthwick, who had called me " Ella '* after a 

day's acquaintance, and kissed me as he would 

his own daughter, at the end of a week. It 

was a new thing for me to be treated with all 

the courtesy due to a visitor, yet to receive the 

affection of a member of the household, and I 
was soon feeling as much at home as if I had 

lived there half my life. Mary Leslie, who has 

before been mentioned as my old friend and 

school-fellow, met me with more warmth and 

affection than I could have expected after a 

year's absence, and as she was Lady Barthwick's 

grand-daughter, I saw much of her. To add 

to my pleasure also, Edmund seemed upon 

terms of great intimacy with them, having 

been introduced to them by Lady Constance; 

so that as far as outward appearances went, 

my life seemed more bright than it had ever 

been before. 

This afternoon I had found, upon our return 

from driving, a letter from Agnes announcing 
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a piece of news which wSrS almost as astonish- 
ing as it was unexpected. During her many 
visits to Milford, she had seen a good deal 
of Lady Brantford, who had been staying there 
lately, and Agnes now wrote to say that she 
had had an invitation from her to visit her at 
her town house, and that they were coming up 
in the course of a week. Agnes had naturally 
felt reluctance at leaving my father alone, but 
this objection had at once been over-ruled by 
himself ; for as she had sat~ discussing the 
plan with him over their evening meal, he had 
told her that he felt so out of health that he 
intended to run over to the Continent for a 
few weeks, during which time she was to re- 
main with the Countess. Naturally, the pro- 
spect gave my sister unbounded delight, more 
especially as she should see Edmund and my- 
self, as she hoped. She said but little of Lady 
Constance or Mildred, and wrote hurriedly, 
immediately after the matter had been decided. 
I put down the letter, and paused to con- 
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aider its contents. It was a delightful plan, 
certainly, and not the less so because my dear 
father would have a change of scene, which he 
so sorely needed. I thought of his pale &ce 
and shrunken figure, which grief and anxiety 
had told upon so severely. How he had ob- 
tained the means of going I knew not. Pos- 
sibly his practice had become larger again, and 
old friends had rallied round him. But into 
these details Agnes had not gone, and when I 
was at home I was too heart-sick to inquire. 
I folded up the letter with a brighter face than 
I had had since my arrival, and leaning my 
head upon my hand, watched the busy crowd 
of fashionable idlers as they surged past me 
in their ceaseless ebb and flow. 

I was roused by the sound of Miss Douglas' 
voice asking me kindly what news I had which 
had given such a bright look to my face ; and 
when I told her, she seemed as pleased as I 
was myself. 

" Now," she said, " there will be no excuse 
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for your shutting yourself up in the manner 

tihat you wish to do. When your sister comes 

to town she will have to go wherever my aunt 

takes her, and it will look absurd if you do 

not follow her example.'* 

We had been discussing pros and cons 
over a party which was to be given at Lord 
Eustone's in about a week, to which I had im- 
plored Lady Barthwick not to take me. This 
life in London wad very new, very pleasant, 
but even its gaieties could not draw the sting 
from my wound, or make the memory of my 
dear mother's death pass away. I knew that 
if she had lived she would never have en- 
tered into anything of the sort, and I felt 
a kind of satisfaction in the thought that that 
which I had at one time so chafed at and 
condemned ought now to be my own line of 
conduct. But, of course, neither Lady Barth- 
wick nor her daughter looked at the matter 
from the same point of view. Their desire 
seemed to make me as happy as they could. 
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and this was one of the means which they 
adopted to bring about that condition. 

"You must go," said Miss Douglas de- 
cidedly ; " there is no help for you now. And 
you will have to look your very best, for I want 
Lord Eustone to admire you." 

The subject was still more fully entered into 
when, a few minutes later, Lady Eustone her- 
self made her appearance, accompanied by her 
daughter Cecile. The latter was a tall, dark 
girl, not unlike my own sister Agnes. She was 
beautifully dressed, and had an air of ease and 
languor which became her lithe straight figure. 
She seemed pleased to see me, and said she had 
come for the express purpose of asking me to 
reconsider my decision. 

" You will have to give way in the end," she 
said, laughing, " so you\maj as well do so at 
once. I always do as I like, whether it is my 
friends or myself who is involved." And so 
she carried her point. 

In this way I found myself plunged into a 
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very vortex of society, which, by degrees, dis- 
sipated my thoughts and cheered my spirits 
for a time. Life seemed suddenly to have as- 
sumed a different aspect, and I could not go 
on for ever with the memory of a lost love 
rising up before me like a grim phantom be- 
tween me and the world at large. How 
strange it was to think that I was here in 
Claude's home, with his mother and sisters 
around me, more like my own home than any 
I had elsewhere, and yet we were drifting 
apart, farther and farther, day by day. 

"0 last love! first love! 

My love with the true, true heart, 
To think I have come to this your home, 
And yet we are apart." 

But in this case the second line was not 
applicable. 

Claude was on the Continent, I knew, with 
Mrs. Douglas and Ethel. Letters came from 
him frequently, written from Paris, Basle, and 
Lucerne. I heard their contents commented 
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upon at the breakfast-table, occasionally grum- 
bled at for their brevity, but my name was 
never mentioned, nor had I any part in them. 
I only tried to shut my ears and forget, if 
that were possible, that he was in existence. 
But after six weeks of London life the colour 
came back to my cheeks, and, in spite of the 
many fatigues which I underwent, thanks to 
the rides, the tonics, and the rest which I 
was compelled to take, my spirits also greatly 
improved. Agnes was in town now, and I 
saw her almost daily. We did not know then 
what we heard long afterwards, that the 
London world had been taken by surprise at 
our appearance, and that many conjectures 
were formed as to our connection with Lady 
Brantford or her sister. I had never seen 
Agnes look so well, and she seemed to 
have many admirers, but I do not suppose 
that anyone actually went the length of pro- 
posing to her, though I flattered myself that 
many were in love with her. In these days 
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a girl must have something more to recom- 
mend her beside a pretty face or figure, a 
charming manner, or a reflective mind. She 
must be rich, yet not proud ; beautiful, yet not 
vain ; flattering, but not a flirt ; holding a po- 
sition in the world which is at least recog- 
nised. Above all, her money is the god men 
worship, since the little god of love hides his 
head under another stratum of society. 

However, I had no such thoughts then. I 
was very well satisfied with my condition in 
life, often surprised with the turn matters had 
taken, and bitterly sore occasionally with the 
thought that to Lady Constance I owed it all. 
I did not hear much of her now. If Lady 
Barthwick had news of her she did not reveal 
it to me, and I asked Agnes no questions. But 
a few days after my sister's arrival fresh news 
was brought to me in a manner that was quite 
unexpected. 

I went to Lady Eustone's party after aU^ 
where I met my brother and Agnes. I had 
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discovered that Edmund was very intimate 
with the family, and he seemed to be much 
with them, but I had no idea of the extent of 
the intimacy until I saw him in their house- 
hold. He was more like a son, or near relative, 
than a stranger, and their attentions to him 
were, to me, quite incomprehensible. I began 
to wonder whether he and Cecile had any par- 
ticular fancy for each other, and watched their 
behaviour closely when they were together, but 
I could discover nothing more than a state of 
very good fellowship there, while it seemed to 
be Lord Eustone who had such an affection for 
him. I arrived with the crowd just before the 
gentlemen came up from the dining-room, and 
soon singled out my own friends. As carriage 
after carriage rolled up to the door the room 
filled rapidly, and fresh faces appeared upon 
the scene every moment. While I sat talking 
with my young hostess for a few minutes, I 
saw my brother appear at the door, coming in 
with Lord Eustone whose hand rested upon 
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his arm. They were talking earnestly together 
as of a subject which gave deep interest to 
both ; but after a few minutes our host turned 
to address a newly-arrived guest, and Edmund 
was free. He darted across to my side in a 
moment. 

*' I am so glad that you have come, Ella, 
after all.'' 

" So am I now," I said, " but I did not 
wish to at first. However, now that you have 
come to speak to me, I want you to tell me 
who everybody is. Who is that gentleman 
who has just been talking to me? I did 
not hear his name when Gecile introduced 
me. 

** Do you mean the man with the fair mous- 
tache, talking to that stout lady ? " 

"Yes." 

" Oh, that 's Blagrove," he said carelessly ; 
" he 's a very good fellow. Captain Blagrove 
of the 130th." 

"No, Edmund; you don't mean it?" I 
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uttered incredulously. '* What can lie think 
of me?'' 

" Why, what misdemeanour have you been 
guilty of now ? " asked my brother, laughing. 

*' I have only been talking of Ethel Blan- 
tyre," I said, blushing. 

Did you say anything ill of her? " 
No ; but I talked of her beauty and fas- 
cination, and asked him what he thought of 
her.'' 

" What did he say ? '' 

"He was rather quiet, and then said, *I 
have never seen anyone quite like her.' " 

** It is to be hoped not, for his peace of 
mind," said Edmund, laughing, "for she has 
treated him shamefully. She appears to be a 
young lady who does not know her own mind. 
He was awfully spooney about her, I believe ; 
but she is going to be married now to some- 
one else, isn't she ? " 

" I don't know," I answered, while a sickly 
pallor overspread my face ; " I suppose so. 
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So the world says. You have seen Agnes, I 
suppose, Edmund ? " 

" Yes," said Edmund ; " she is here some- 
where to-night. It was very good of Lady 
Brantf ord, wasn't it, to ask her ? By the bye, 
where *s Lady Constance ? " 

He put the question abruptly, and I felt 
startled. 

" I don't know," I answered. " At Milford, 
I suppose, is she not ? " 

"No," said Edmund, "I don't think so. 
I heard, the other day, that she was going 
abroad immediately; going to take Mildred 
with her." 

" I have not heard it," I said calmly, though 
my heart was in a tumult. ** Are you sure that 
it is true ? Who told you so ? " 

" Lady Constance herself," answered Ed- 
mund, lightly. " The best authority I could 
have." 

So it was evident that the circumstance did 
Bot strike him as strange, especially as he 
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added in the same tone, ** I thought you 
would probably know whether she had started. 
She was only speaking of it when she wrote to 
me. 

" Is she going alone ? " I asked, ** quite 
alone ? " 

" Yes ; she will probably fall in with the Dou- 
glases and my father somewhere or othier." 

Then seeing Mary Leslie with her mother, a 
few yards off, he left me to go and speak to 
them ; left me with aU the wild angry pain surg- 
ing up again within me in redoubled force. Only 
five months since my mother's death, and yet 
what changes had been wrought ! I could see 
Lady Constance's finger guiding us all through 
mazes and channels for her own end and pur- 
pose, and I knew only too well what that end 
was. Probably before another five months had 
elapsed she would have married my father, 
and then the world would know what I had 
known too long. Cruel woman ! Was this her 
revenge upon my poor dead mother ? 
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The thought was so appalling that I tried to 
put it from me, and looked round in hopes of 
finding a familiar face approaching who would 
dissipate these terrible ideas ; but no one came 
near me for a few minutes. I saw Edmund 
making love to Mary Leslie, and watched 
Agnes' proud little mouth curving into its 
pretty smile under the playful banter of a 
young officer. Then I saw Lord Eustone go 
up to my brother again, and, putting his hand 
on his shoulder, take him up to an elderly 
gentleman and introduce him, and then the 
host crossed the room with a kind smile, and 
came up to where I was sitting. 

He was a fine-looking man of about fifty ; 
tall, and inclined to be stout, with the straight 
nose and flexible mouth which I had so often 
admired in my own father. But this was a 
different face from my dear father's, and an 
infinitely happier one. True, there were lines 
of care written there which come to the faces 
of all who have struggled through the battle 
III. 8 
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of life up to fifty years of age, but there was 
an air of prosperity about his whole figure 
which I should have been glad to acknowledge 
in my own dear parent. 

He stood for a few moments talking to me, 
and making an engagement for the next day's 
ride. Then he moved away again to make 
room for another new-comer, in the shape of 
Mr. Milford, who seated himself beside me, 
speaking in his low, sweet voice, with its 
musical intonation. He had apparently for- 
gotten my behaviour towards him, or, at leafit, 
he did not resent it, for I found him just as 
natural as he had ' ever been, and quite enjoyed 
his conversation. There was no love-making 
in his manner now, no complimentary speeches 
upon which I could put any construction I 
chose, as I used to do with someone else. 
Nothing but the barest, most matter-of-fact 
commonplaces, which, though interesting 
enough in themselves, did not admit of a 
thought beyond that which they were intended 
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to convey. It was evident that he was getting 
over the disappointment, as I flattered myself 
I was getting over mine, and we were both 
becoming heart-whole and prosaic. The even- 
ing came to an end before I was aware of it, 
and on the whole I had to confess that I had en- 
joyed it. In spite of the news which Edmund 
had given me, I was to a certain extent happy, 
with that wonderful youthful buoyancy which 
sustains one at that age. My dreams were not 
disturbed with any misgivings as to the future, 
and I tried to believe that the past was a sealed 
book never to be unclosed. 

So life continued for the next six weeks in 
one unbroken whirl of temptations and plea- 
sures. Meantime we heard nothing of my 
father's return, though we had letters from 
him occasionally, and no word was spoken of 
our going home. I had no idea what the 
future was to bring to us. Whether w© 
were to go back after all this excitement 
to the old, humble house of our childhood, or 

8 * 
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to remain on with our kind hostesses till our 
father's projected marriage should be made 
known. I kept a diary of daily events to 
which I may now refer for a brief summary 
of our life, as it would take too long to enter 
into an elaborate detail of it. 

*^ June lOth. — ^I was very tired this morn- 
ing after our party at the Leslies, so I did 
not get up till eleven o'clock. I had a letter 
from Mrs. Douglas, written from Lucerne, 
where she complains of the heat being ex- 
cessive, and says that Claude is looking ill. 
I wonder whether Ethel teases him, but of 
this Mrs. Douglas does not speak. She only 
says that Ethel is wonderfully admired, but 
that she hopes she has now found the right 
man to look after her. Ethel persists in saying 
that she is not engaged, and will never be 
bound by an engagement again to anyone, but 
Mrs. Douglas wonders what she calls it, for 
they are constantly together. They have come 
across my father at Lucerne, who is going on 
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to G-rindelwald. She says nothing of Lady 
Constance, but I suppose she is there. 

" June Wih. — Lady Constance is at Grindel- 
wald ; so Agnes tells me. Her mother heard 
from her to-day, but she did not speak of my 
father being there. Agnes is looking very 
pretty. I never saw her complexion so clear, 
nor her eyes so bright. She says the Earl is 
very fond of her, and is always kind, though 
his manner is usually severe with other people. 
They are all going to dine here to-morrow." 

" June \hih. — I am sure there is some under- 
standing between [Edmund and Mary Leslie* 
It is odd that her own family do not see it, or, 
at any rate, do not disapprove. How can Ed- 
mund marry when he has nothing to offer her ? 
I really think that I am more fond of Mrs. 
Leslie than I am of Miss Douglas. She is not 
quite so proud, and Miss D. is apt to be a 
little hard and cold sometimes. 

" June V7th. — Went for a long ride with 
Cecile this morning, who has been telling me 
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about her own life a little. She says that her 
father and mother have lost three children, 
who all died when they were very young, so 
that she is all that is left to them. That is 
why Lady Eustone's face is so often sad, I 
suppose. We left Lord Eustone here, talking 
to Lady Barthwick. He seems as if he had 
a great deal to say to her of a very private 
nature. I wonder what it is about ? Perhaps 
he is disappointed that Edmund does not fall 
in love with Cecile— but that is absurd I And 
yet he seems very fond of him. Captain Bla- 
grove called this afternoon. I wonder if Ethel 
ever did care for him. I am certain he loves 
her, for when Lady Barthwick spoke of the 
Continental party, I saw his face flush, as I 
daresay mine did. Oh, what a strange thing 
love is I How much happier the world would 
be without it ! 

" Jv/ne 25th.— Mr. Milford is making me un- 
easy. He will refer to past scenes which I 
hoped he had forgotten. What shall I say to 
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him if he asks me again ? How can I give him 
any but one answer — ^the answer which he 
wants — when the only other alternative is 
misery and pain? I think I could learn to 
love him in time ; not as I loved Claude — ^that 
could never be. But perhaps a holier, better 
love, based upon respect for his character, 
would come to me after a while. And Lady 
Barthwick said that such marriages were best. 
Certainly there are very few of the others. 
Perhaps God does not permit them because we 
make idols in our first love, and plunge into it 
like a stream, which bears us away before we 
are aware how strong the current is. And we 
cannot tell why we love, only that some at- 
traction draws us which is stronger than our- 
selves. We do not stop to analyse character, 
or sound the depth of an inner nature, which, 
after all, might be quite at variance with our 
own if we had to come in contact with it daily 
and hourly. I think in some respects Mr. 
Milford might be better for me than Claude ; 
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but it must be as God wills it. He is coming 
to dine with us to-night." 

Our party that evening^ included the Leslies, 
Agnes, and Edmund ; besides Mr. Milford and 
Captain Blagrove. The Earl and Countess 
were going to call later in the evening on their 
way home from a dinner-party, aud take Agnes 
back with them. After my hurried entry in 
my diary, I found that I had barely time to get 
ready for dinner, and came downstairs just as 
the silvery notes of the hall-clock were chiming 
out the hour, and the last guest was coming 
up the stairs. Captain Blagrove sat next to 
me at table, and I found his conversation very 
pleasant. He had plenty to say, and was 
well-informed upon most subjects, and having 
been abroad once or twice, could tell me about 
life in India or Canada, which was very inte- 
resting. But we both rather avoided the sub- 
ject which was probably uppermost in our 
minds, viz. Ethel Blantyre and her propensities. 
I had written to Mrs. Douglas that morning, 
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speaking more warmly of my admiration for 
Captain Blagrove than I really felt, a secret spirit 
of mischief prompting me to take this line. 
I wondered if the information would cause 
Ethel any uneasiness, or whether her heart 
was still true to Claude ; but I should have 
rejoiced if I could have been the means of 
causing even one pang of jealousy to spring 
from the self-love which must always have 
existed in her mind. I laughed softly to my- 
self now as I thought of this, and of how I 
should probably follow it up with more'gushing 
letters to herself. 

Mr. Milford sat opposite to me talking with 
Miss Douglas, and therefore he had no oppor- 
tunity of speaking to me, but I knew — ^rather 
than saw — that his gentle eyes were following 
mine, and that he was interested in the gaiety 
of my manner. I would not catch his eye. I 
was determined that he should not have it in 
his power to say that I had encouraged or 
flirted with him, and yet I was sure of what 
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would follow, perhaps even before I was aware 
of it. For this reason I tried to avoid him in 
every possible way, and, when I reached the 
drawing-room, seated myself among a knot of 
girls, myself the centre of them. But a re- 
quest having been made for some music, I was 
obliged to leave them and go into the back 
drawing-room where the piano was situated. 
I played one or two short pieces and then 
sang, but before I had finished the gentlemen 
had entered the room ; and so it came about 
that I found Mr. Milford at my side when the 
concluding notes of my song were faltering 
from my lips with an uncertain tremor. I 
paused. Letting my hands fall idly upon the 
keys, over which they rambled dreamily, I 
said in a low voice : 

" It is too warm to sing to-night, I will play 
something." 

So I launched forth into an elaborate sonata, 
the music of which I trusted would hold him 
spell-bound, and so keep him from addressing 
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me. But at the oonclusioii he was e^videntlj 
inclined to be talkative. 

" You are looking much better than when I 
fiww you at Wentworth," he said ; " I hope you 
are feeling so.^ 

** Yes ; I don't know — ^yes, I think so,** I 
answered nervously, recoUecting the circum- 
stances under whieh I had parted with him 
there. " I am much better, I think. My en- 
joyment of London is so new, that it is like a 
bit of another life." 

" I am glad of that," he said ; " glad of any- 
thing which gives you happiness." 

" I dcm't know about being happy, exactly," 
I said, with a falter again. *' I suppose I don't 
allow myself to think too much, but enjoy 
pleasures as they fall to me." 

^ The best plan you could adopt," he said 

■ 

quietly. " You are not going home just yet, 
are you?" 

**I don't know," I said, the remembrance 
of my home causing a thrill of uneasiness which 
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darted through me. I did not wish to think 
of what that home-coming might be, with all 
the old grievances and anxieties to face once 
more. I longed to put my hands up and im- 
plore him to be silent, but he did not take his 
eyes from my face, as the tinge of colour 
deepened and spread over my cheeks. Perhaps 
he misunderstood the cause. 

" I wish I might take you to another home," 
he said, so low that only my ears could catch 
the words, but I plunged into a rattling galop 
in which the pedal played a prominent part, 
and hoped that by this means I should avoid 
a repetition of that which I knew too well. 

" Ella, do you hear me ? Do you know what 
I am saying? " 

" Yes," I said, my mind in as great a flutter 
as the jingling, noisy music might betoken. 
** I do hear ; oh, pray, pray — don't say it.** 

'* But I must say it,'' he said, his voice falling 
upon my over-strained nerves with sharp dis- 
tinctness, though its utterance was scarcely 
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above a whisper. " I must say it. Will you 
exchange your home for mine ? " 

** I can't talk/' I said pettishly; "I can't 
tell you here. Please don't speak to me about 
it." 

I paused abruptly, winding up the music in 
a crashing finale. 

** Sit down here, then," he said calmly, and 
I obeyed him without a word of remonstrance, 
seating myself upon a couch beside the piano. 

" Mr. Milford, you are very good," I stam- 
mered, playing with my fan. ** You are far 
too good ; but I thought — I thought I had 
made you understand all this before. Believe 
me, it is no want of appreciation of your great 
worth which makes me say so." 

** I understand all that," said my companion, 
" and yet, I think you are unnecessarily afraid 
of the future. If you will allow me to say so, 
I fancy the alternative of becoming my wife is 
better than the Ufe you are having now." 

" I know it," I said softly, " I know it only 
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too well. It is not that," and then I stopped. 
I thought of my father, my own position, pve^ 
sent and future. Was not this a better alterna- 
tive ? Claude had gone from me, destined for 
another woman. Was I to go on all my life, 
thirsting for a dead love, a love which had 
never been mine ? Here was pure, disinterested 
affection, the best that any woman could have, 
and better than I deserved. Who was I, that 
I should reject it? And not only love, but 
wealth, peace, and happiness. What more 
could I desire ? " 

" Mr. Milford, you are very good," I said at 
length, " but I cannot speak now. Will yooi 
let me think over my answer P I cannot talk 
to-night, and there is much which deserves 
consideration in your unselfish conduct. May 

I be permitted to ponder upon the subject 
before I reply to you finally ? " 

^^ Certainly," he said, his face brighteaing 
into a sweet smile. ^* Pray take any length of 
time you please." And then we rose, he cross- 
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ing the room to where sat Sophie Leslie, and I 
saw no more of him for that evening, until he 
came to say good-night. 

Lord and Lady Brantford had just come 
in, .and were hurrying Agnes away when I 
went up to speak to her. The Earl's hand- 
some features were puckered into a frown as 
he bade his wife make haste. 

" Come, come, my dear," he exclaimed testily. 
" Half -past ten before we rose from that din- 
ner-table, eleven o'clock now. Very fine to call 
that sort of thing pleasure, but I 'm too old for 
it. Agnes, my dear, come at once." 

"Then you will think that matter over, 
and give me your opinion upon it," said 
Lord Barthwick, to whom he had been 
speaking. 

" Yes, yes — ^I daresay. Some time or other 
when I 'm not too sleepy ; at present I 'm only 
longing for my couch. Good-night, my dears," 
he added, kissing the Leslies. " Good-night, 
Miss Hamilton. I hope you are not wanting 
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Agnes just yet, for you are not going to have 
her, remember." 

I laughingly thanked him for his kindness, 
pleased that my sister should have found so 
genuine an admirer, while Lady Barthwiok fol- 
lowed it up by remarking : 

" You have no idea what a favourite Agnes 
is. She reads the * Times' to him every 
morning, and anticipates all his wants ; I never 
knew him take such a fancy to anyone^" 

^^ Because she is a girl without any nonsense 
about her, and has some sense in her little head," 
he said. " You never hear her talking for effect, 
or trying to show herself off to advantage.*' 

Fortunately for Agnes, she had left the 
room, and so avoided this piece of flattery, 
which I acknowledged in her stead ; but I had 
no room for more than my own affairs in my 
busy brain, as Mr. Milford came forward to 
say good-night. I felt fairly distressed when 
I saw his kind, hopeful face, and called myself 
by worse names than I should like to utter as 
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he went out of the room looking happier than 
I had ever seen him. I bade good-night as 
quickly as possible after the guests had de- 
parted ; but though I was not long in retiring 
to my bed, I could not sleep. 

Hour after hour I tossed about in wakeful 
perplexity, Uving over and over again the dr- 
cumstances of my life and the difficulties of my 
position — at one time upbraiding myself with 
unfaithfulness to Claude ; at another, angry at 
the thought of my behaviour to Mr. Milford. 
Even when I did sleep, my dreams brought me 
no greater satisfaction. I saw myself married 
to Mr. Milford and longing to be free ; meeting 
with my old love who heaped reproaches upon 
me for my fickleness ; and then I awoke with a 
start, to think out the old vexed subject again. 
I must ask Lady Barthwick about it, and abide 
by her judgment; I had no strength in my- 
self, and my spirit was woimded and chafed ; 
surely she would know better what was to 

be done. 

m. 9 
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I Bought her the next morning in her own 
room, whither she usually retired to read h^ 
Bible alone, and give herself up to quietness. 
Surely this was the time to ask her loving ad- 
vice. I tapped quietly at the door, and to her 
gentle reply walked in. 

She was seated beside her little table in 
the window, dressed in handsome black silk 
and a white muslin cap which set off her fine 
features and made her look younger than her 
age. I went up and kissed her, asking if I 
might have a few words of oonversation with 
her, and to her assurance that she was both 
ready and willing to hear any confidence, I 
poured forth my perplexities. I described Mr. 
Milford's gentle patience with me, his good, 
disinterested love wliicb was far above any that 

I deseTveda_.StilKUml^^^tK^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ 

"v name. I 

^d finally 

ision. 
hwick," I 
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exclaimed, " that though I honour him for all 
his kindness and wonderful goodness to me, I 
cannot yet bring myself to feel anything but 
respect for him ;' and though the future is still 
painfully, mysteriously dark, I do not know 
whether I should be right in promising to be 
his wife." 

Lady Barthwiok heard me out patiently. 

She leaned back in her chair, not lounging,— 

she never lounged,-^but with a perfect ease 

of attitude which made her look, if anything, 

more upright. She leaned back thus with her 

hands folded, and pondered over my words. 

And I stood by, my eyes alternately fixed 

' upon 'her and upon the carpet, and waited with 

^-'ft fluttering heart for her answer. : 

^l^^"** You told me the other day, Ella, that is, 

■<^lAfiidKre we left Wentworth, that you did not 

AUi^ Mr. Milf ord, and that your promise to do 

would be untrue. Is that the case still ? " 

Tm, dear Lady Barthwick ; I do not feel 

more for him now than I did then." ' 

9 ♦ 
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" Then you feel as if it would still be untrue 
were you to say that you loved him? '* 

"Yes, at present. I do not think he ex- 
pects me to say so now. He is content to take 
me as I am, and hopes for the love to come 
afterwards." 

" And you hope it also ? " 

" I don't know,'* I stammered ; "I can't 
say. 

"Have you reason to believe that it will 
come ? " 

"No; I am afraid not," I replied, casting 
down my eyes. 

" Is there any impediment to it ? '' 

I started slightly. The question was so 
searohingly put, her eyes rested so firmly upon 
my face, that my own eyes sank beneath them. 
I had no answer to give. 

She waited for one moment, and then replied 
to the question herself : 

"Then there is an impediment. What is 
it ? " 
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This was still worse. 

" There are many," I stammered, " many of 
those I have just quoted ? " 

"And no more?*' 

" Oh, Lady Barthwick, I can't say," I an- 
swered evasively. " Are not these enough ? " 

" May I reply to my own question ? " she 
said quietly. " There is an impediment, Ella, 
besides those you have just named : you wish 
to marry someone else ? " 

"No," I answered proudly, while the hot 
blood rushed over my face; "there you are 
mistaken. I wish to marry no one." 

" But there is another love that you are 
thinking of besides that of Mr. Milford's?" 

" No, and there you are wrong also," I an- 
swered. " No one loves me, no one in all this 
world besides Mr. MiKord, to my knowledge." 

And yet Claude's words were sounding in 
my ears : " Gk)od-bye, my best friend 1 the 
only one I have ever loved 1 " But those words 
I knew to be basely, wickedly false. 
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" And you do not care for anyone else ? " 

I hesitated for one moment, but I would 
not utter an untruth. Yet how could I let 
Claude's mother know how I loved him ? 

"I cannot tell you whether I do or not; 
it is surely sufficient that I do not care for 
Mr. Milford." 

** No, Ella, I do not think it is sufficient. 
If no other feeling possessed you, it is possible 
that you might come to love him in time ; but 
if there is anything which fills up the place in 
your heart which should be wholly his, I think 
you would do wrong to give him encourage- 
ment without saying so." 

" That I can never do," I exclaimed ; " I 
may say that I do not love him, but I could 
not bring myself to the acknowledgment of 
a feeling of that kind for another person. 
However, if you think I should be doing 
wrong in accepting him while my heiart is so 
far away, I will take your advice, and thank 
you very warmly for it." 
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I kissed her again, and she returned my kiss 
with as loving an embrace as I could desire. 

*' I think that is my advice, Ella, as you ask 
me for it ; but, however, if you feel you could 
ever have the feeling for Mr. Milf ord which a 
wife ought to have, do not let me be an im- 
pediment to your saying so." 

With what a relief I assured her that it was 
quite the contrary. I left the room with a 
light step, a load lifted from my mind. Half 
an hour afterwards a note left the house, penned 
in the foUowing words :- 

*'Deab Mb. Milfobd, 

Having duly considered the subject of onr conver- 
sation last night, I have come to the conclusion that my 
former answer is the best and only one which I can ever 
give yon. Hoping you will forgive me for all the pain 
and trouble which I have caused you, 

" Believe me, 

" Tours very sincerely, 

" Ella Hamilton." 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PABAGBAFH IN THE NEWSPAPEB. 

** For Oalmnny will sear 
Virtue itself." 

8ha3keape(zre. 

After I had thus dismissed Mr. Milford a 
second time, I reproached myself bitterly for 
my behaviour towards him. I wondered if he 
loved me in the same manner as I had loved ; 
if so, how mortifying my conduct must be to 
him? He had paid me the greatest honour 
that a man can pay to a woman ; for what could 
have shown a greater appreciation of my worth 
than the offer to live with me always, in sick- 
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ness or in health, in prosperity or distress? 
My life was an obscure one; doubly so now 
that a cloud was resting upon my father's good 
name j and yet he had ignored all this— which 
he must have known — and was content to take 
me as I was, to shield me from the cruel blasts 
of the world's opinion, and to give me his home 
and his fortune — all for my unworthy self 
alone. These reflections caused me some un- 
easiness as I stood before the glass in the 
boudoir a few days afterwards, waiting for 
the carriage which waa to drive me to Lady 
Eustone's. As I caught sight of my com- 
plexion under the transparent veil which 
covered my face, I could not help acknowledg- 
ing secretly that I was fair to look upon ; and 
then the thought that there was no one in all 
this world, no one but he — ^whom I could not 
love as I wanted to— who cared whether I 
looked well or ill, caused the colour to deepen 
a Uttle with an angry flush of annnoyance, 
'*! am a wretch," I said passionately, sit- 
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ting down upon a chair by the table. " I do 
not deserve anything better than the old life 
which I have hated." And then a sudden re- 
p.o»,h for Mj inpdsi^nese flashed though 
me, and a soft tinge of memory was cast about 
the old home days, making me long for a 
sound of my mother's voice again. I could 
not stand it. I almost began to wish that I 
had died in my childhood before I had ever 
discovered what life really was. 

The boudoir was deserted, but the chair on 
which I was seated had been pushed back from 
the table as if it had lately been occupied. A 
newspaper lay in front of me, and I now 
snatched it up hurriedly to glance over its 
columns and drown my own thoughts in the 
perusal of them. To my surprise it was m 
old friend which I recognised, no other than 
the Halton *^ Spectator." 

" How odd ! " I muttered to myself half 
aloud. " "Who can have taken the trouble to 
send a newspaper to this house from Halton ? 
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There must be something of importance in it." 
And I took up the wrapper in which it had 
been folded. It was in a handwriting which 
was quite unknown to me, and looked as if it 
had been written by a person in a humble con- 
dition of life. The address ran as follows : — 

" The Lady Barthwick, 

" Prince's Gkite, 

"London, S.W." 

This would account, perhaps, for its not 
having come by the early post, and the sight 
of it startled me. I hastily ran my eye down 
it till I came to a paragraph indicated by two 
red lines, and read these words : — 

'' Fashionable Intelligence. 

" We understand tliat the Lady Constance Milf ord is at 
present abroad travelling under the care of her physician, 
Mr. Hamilton, the mysterious death of whose wife formed 
recently the subject of so much comment. If on diU be 
true, we may expect to hear of an interesting denouement 
shortly." 

I nerved myself to read the cruel words, 
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each one of which cut through and through 
me to the heart, and then I sank upon a chair 
and covered my face. How long was this 
misery to go on ? How long were we to live 
and endure the terrible weight of a crying 
slander? I seized the paper again, hoping 
that a second perusal might modify my an- 
guish ; but no, there it was, all that I knew 
to be true, much that I knew to be false, but 
mixed up, the truth and the false together 
making " ever the blackest of lies/* and the 
hardest to grapple with and overthrow. 

What peace could there be now for us in 
this world ? It were better we were all dead 
atid in our graves than that we should live to 
have this curse upon our name. I had thought 
at one time that my father would live it down, 
that even if he married Lady Constance the 
old stain upon him would be forgotten; but 
how could it be now P And what redress had 
we? 

I sat in the chair spell-bound, while the 
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words in letters of fire danced before my eyes. 
I did not turn or speak as Miss Douglas and 
lier mother entered the [room and took a seat 
near me. Miss Douglas was the first to break 
the silence. 

" Ella, my dear girl, how sorry I am," she 
said with self-reproach ; "I quite thought you 
had left the house when I left this paper on 
the table. I went to ask my mother to come 
here and read it." 

" It is of no consequence/' I said hoarsely ; 
" I must have seen it sooner or later. But I 
hope Father will never come across it. I think 
it would kill him." 

"And I only hope he may," said Lady 
Barthwick warmly, " and that he may meet 
with it and fight it outright. Neither he nor 
you can afford to live under the venomous 
tongue of slander without an effort to put it 
down. I trust, for the sake of his own honour 
and that of his children, that he will appeal 
against the persecution which seems to be 
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surrounding him. I, for one, will warmly 
support him." 

I could not thank Lady Barthwick as I 
longed. Alas ! she knew none of the circum- 
stances which I too well understood, and which 
served as a handle to these inuendoes. Lady 
Constance might thank herself for it all. 

But the carriage was at the door, and I 
had to go now : to drive through the streets 
with a smile upon my face, in order to hide 
the aching heart within from the cruel cold 
world and its opinion. Of course the " denoue- 
ment*^ was his marriage with her; of course 
the " mysterious death,'* which was hinted at 
with such terrible force, was to rouse sus- 
picions, which might not have existed but for 
the verdict which had been pronounced. In 
our minds there had never been a doubt as 
to the cause of death : the cork was found 
drawn, the bottle spilt — an accident which 
must have been obvious to everyone. And 
yet this wicked world was, after all, pouring 
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forth its venom upon him, who had always 
been the kind adviser, the patient doctor, the 
tender-hearted friend of all with whom he 
had come in contact. 

We did not remain very long in town after 
this. Not many days afterwards I received a 
letter from my father, telling us to return 
home, and to be in readiness to receive him, 
as he was coming back at once. No reason 
was given for the sudden resolve, and Lady 
Constance's name was not mentioned. We had 
not heard from Mildred for some weeks, and 
when her letters did arrive they were not 
always satisfactory, and my thoughts had now 
become so painful concerning Lady Constance 
that silence was a relief. 

I was sorry to part with my many kind 
friends, but I had no heart to desire a longer 
leave of absence : — ^yet I was restless, and 
knew not for what I craved. Sad memories 
clung about the old house which must be re- 
newed the moment I entered it. Nay, more 
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than tliat: venomous tongues were waiting, 
ready to pounce upon us for their prey the 
moment we should make our appearance, and 
point us out as the daughters of a man who, 
ambitious of a high position and larger means, 
had sacrificed his own wife to that end. Our 
father a murderer ? Our dear father, who had 
never vented one bitter word against her, his wife, 
who, though bound to him by the most sacred 
ties, had still taken from him birthright and 
position ? Impossible. Oh, horrible, dreadful 
thought I How should we survive it ? And 
yet how did I know what the woman whom he 
loved, but whom I both hated and distrusted, 
might not have incited him to. Such things were 
done every day ; and if it was so, we should be 
the last to believe it ; and I could testify to my 
own heart the love which I had known him 
lavish upon her. These thoughts turned me 
sick with a new pain, and then were thrust 
from me again for my wickedness in harbom- 
ing them. Why was I born to this wretched- 
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ness ? No hope, no consolation, no future to 
look to 1 I could understand how people weary 
of their lives had, at such times, put an end 
to them. 

I was almost indignant with Edmund for not 
looking so miserable as I myself felt. True, 
he was indignant with the article which had 
appeared in the Halton paper, but with an in- 
dignation which sought revenge, and which 
consoled itself with the thought that all these 
things would yet make themselves straight. I 
fancied that Edmund rather desired this union 
between my father and Lady Constance, and 
that he thought it would assist him in his own 
plan of marrying Mary Leslie, which I could 
not doubt he waa determined to do. He had 
never spoken upon the subject to me, and 1 
would not allude to it. Perhaps when the day 
came that he should suffer for his love as I 
was suffering he might be glad of consolation. 
I found that my health was not improved by 

the terrible weight of trial which I had to bear 
III. 10 
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about with me. I became miserably thin once 
more, and lost appetite. This false life was 
unbearable ; to go forth into the world, to see 
its smiles, to hear its hollow flattery, to make 
imreal speeches which I could not mean, and 
to lay myself out for admiration. What did it 
all amount to ? And this was life, the fashion- 
able life for which I had craved, the position 
which I had coveted I I would rather now be 
back in the old nursery and hear Mrs. Mason's 
cheerful chatter, than the most dazzling 
speeches from the lips of a courtier. 

Lady Barthwick said very little to me upon 
the subject which troubled me. Though she 
was a kind and sympathising friend she never 
lent her tongue or her ears to gossip, and this 
scandalous story was received by her almost 
in silence. I wondered what she thought of it; 
whether she, like the cruel world, would be- 
lieve the hints contained therein. She had 
known my father as a young man, and the 
circumstances under which he had married, 
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but she never named my dear mother to me, 
fr.om which I fancied that she must have dis- 
approved of her. Well, this was natural, and 
I could not blame her ; but I should like to 
have known what she thought of my father. 

And now the time had come in which we were 
to say good-bye to our friends and to go back 
to our home ; and with many regrets, but still 
with a feeling of relief, we turned our backs 

v. 

upon London and set our faces homewards. 
Lady Barthwick sent her own maid with us 
the whole way, so that we had nothing to 
look after or to think of but our own sad 
thoughts. 

We arrived at Halton about four in the 
afternoon, a warm, dusty day in the end of 
June. The streets looked still and quiet, few 
people were to be seen except some loiterers 
on the way home from their late marketing, or 
the young ladies of the place out on a shop- 
ping expedition. As we drove up the High 
Street, the rattle 'of our cab seemed to sound 

10 ♦ 
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above the ordinary bustle and attracted the 
attention of the inhabitants, who, seated at 
their windows, or at the house-doors, paused 
from their occupation and stared after us. We 
were well known in Halton; we knew, or 
fancied that we knew, the remarks that were 
passed as well as if we had heard them spoken ; 
but we were both too wretched to speak — at 
least, I was. I cannot answer for Agnes, 
whose calmness almost irritated me. 

We were coming past the Thorbum's shop 
now, and I would not look at it ; but suddenly 
my attention was attracted by the sight of a 
woman who emerged from the side-door and 
stood looking at us, apparently in surprise. 
It was Burton, the housekeeper, from Went- 
worth. She paused for a moment upon the 
pavement, then walked towards our house, and 
as the cab stopped came towards us. 

" I beg your pardon, Miss Hamilton, but is 
it you ? Indeed I am glad to see you," she 
exclaimed, coming up to me. 
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" Yes, Burton, it is I. Would you like to 
come in for a few minutes and rest ? " 

" Thank you, Miss, but I must be getting 
back soon. 1 11 come in, however, for a minute, 
if you '11 have me." 

Her minute, however, proved to be nearly 
an hour, greatly hindering the time which we 
wished to devote to unpacking and making our-^ 
selves comfortable. 

" Do you often come into Halton, Burton ? " 
I asked. " I have not seen you here before, to 
my knowledge." 

" No, Miss, not so very often ; you see, I can't 
always get away when the family is at home, 
but just now, when they 're gone, I have a 
little more time on my hands." 

" How long are they going to be away? " I 
ventured to ask. 

** Well, I [don't rightly know," said Burton ; 
" there 's no talk of their coming back just yet, 
but I suppose they 'U be home in time for the 
wedding in the autumn." 
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** What wedding ? " I asked, feeling that my 
cheek paled as I did so. 

" Why, Miss Blantyre's wedding, to be sure, 
Miss ; didn't you know she was to be married 
in September ? " 

" No, I did not," I answered in th6 way 
that we do when our words seem to form part 
of another system than our own. 

" Yes/' said Burton glibly, " she is to be 
married then, I believe ; and I hear she is look- 
ing more beautiful than ever." 

" That I can believe," I said faintly. 

So Burton chattered on; of the children's 
attractions, and of how much admiration they 
received ; of Miss Ethel's affection for Captain 
Douglas, who was the only one she believed 
that she had ever rightly loved ; of Mrs. Doug- 
las' fatigue and longing for home ; and lastly, 
of all the duties which devolved upon her in 
her mistress' absence. 

** For servants are not what they used to be 
in my day. Miss," she said, shaking her head ; 
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" they 're a haltered race. I 'm sure I often 
wonder what the ladies are going to do about 
them." 

I ventured to imagine that they might be a 
" haltered "- race with Burton for their mis- 
tress, for I knew she was sharp of tongue and 
impatient of temper at times. 

She rose to go, at length, refusing our 
offer of a cup of tea. She was much obliged, 
she was going to take tea with a friend. 

" And this is your home, is it. Miss Hamil- 
ton?" she said, as she passed out of the 
parlour into the hall, and surveyed it with a 
good look from end to end. " Do you know, 
I Ve often wondered what it was like, and what 
sort of life you had had here." 

The words sent a sharp pang through me, 
but I was provoked with the woman's imperti- 
nence. I did not answer her, hoping that by 
my silence she would see that I did not approve 
of such remarks. But she went on in her 
glib fashion. 
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" Yes, Miss, when your poor face has looked 
so pinched and sad, I 've thought to my- 
self, * Ah, poor dear, she is thinking of her 
Ma,' ^rnd then I Ve wondered about your Ma, 
and if you were all very fond of her." 

" Of course,'' I answered, struggling with 
my tears ; " we had reason to be." 

** Yes, I don't doubt it at all," she said, as 
she moved towards the door. " I daresay she 
did her duty, poor thing; she deserved a 
better end." 

With that she went out, shutting the door 
after her. Mingled feelings in which indigna- 
tion predominated fairly silenced me ; then, as 
her footsteps sounded along the silent street, I 
sank back into my mother's chair with a groan. 
Agnes' voice disturbed me. While Burton 
and I had been holding our gossip, she had 
been unpacking, ordering our tea, and looking 
after household arrangements. Mary, our one 
maid-of-all-work, now came in, and began to 
set the table for tea. 
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" When is Master coining home ? " she asked, 
as she rattled the spoons into the saucers with 
a jingling noise. 

"Next week, I believe,*' I answered briefly. 

" Because, Miss, I just wished to say that I 
think I must leave you in a month's time ; I 
can't stay in no house where there 's the things 
said about it as is said of this one." 

"Mary, what do you mean?" both Agnes 
and I exclaimed in a breath, although, alas I we 
knew too well what she meant. 

" Why, Miss, I means no disrespect to either 
of you, but you must know it ain't pleasant for 
no girl to be pointed at down street and called 
out at by the boys as she passes, * Who mixed 
the poisond? — ^not I, for I durstn't, — Who 
held the cup ? and who drank it up ? ' Them 's 
the sort of words I had said to me yesterday 
as I passed along, and everyone knows what 's 
meant by them." 

Both Agnes and I paled before her. I 
held on to the back of a chair, clasping 
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it tightly with both hands, while I said 
faintly : 

" What does it all mean ? " 

"Why, Miss, you got the paper I sent 
you th' other day, didn*t you ? I got my young 
man to address it, knowing you 'd like to hear 
what 'Alton was a sayin' in your absence. 
That kind of remarks *as been going on ever 
since you left, and now it seems to be pretty 
generally understood as Master has gone off 
with Lady Milford, and that he put poor Missus 
out of the way in order to get her for himself. 
Some says, too, that he and she between them 
finished Sir Leopold, and that he was ashamed 
to show his face afterwards, and wouldn't go 
up to the funeral." 

Agnes' eyes flashed indignantly. It was not 
often she was moved, but now she sprang from 
her chair. 

" And do you mean to say, Mary, that you 
have lent your ears to believe this horrible 
slanderous lie of my father ? You have lived 
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in this house for four years, jou were here 
during our mother's lifetime. Did you ever 
see anything then which could lead you to sup- 
pose this diabolical act was conceived and per- 
petrated by either my father or Lady Con- 
stance ? " 

Mary*s eyes moved nervously and fell before 
Agnes' indignant gaze. As my sister drew up 
her tall, slight figure, her face flushed with 
anger, her eyes sparkbng with excitement, she 
looked positively beautiful. 

** Answer me," she said imperiously, her 
small mouth drawn into a contemptuous sneer. 
" Answer me/* she repeated ; " have you seen 
anything, has anything come to your personal 
knowledge which could lead you, for one in- 
stant, to suspect so slanderous a lie might be 
true ? Answer me, I repeat, and then leave 
this house instantly." 

Mary's colour went and came as she quailed 
before Agnes' storm of words. She burst into 
tears* 
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" I don't know, Miss, I 'm sure ; I can't say." 

" Yes, you can,** said Agnes, " and what is 
more, you must say. Tell me, directly, if you 
have ever seen anything to justify such sus- 
picions ? " 

A pause followed. Mary, with her apron to 
her eyes, continued to sob audibly for another 
minute, while she repeated: 

"I don't remember." 

"By which you mean, that after all the 
kindness that has been shown you in this 
house, you are willing to turn round on us 
now, at a time like this. Have you forgotten 
my father's goodness to you when you were 
ill last year, my mother's kindness when you 
lost your own father ? Have you forgotten 
all this, Mary ? " 

** No, Miss," she sobbed. 

" And do you think that anyone showing 
such goodness of heart and feeling as my 
father, then, could be capable of the crime with 
which he is charged ? " 



i 
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** I don't know, Miss," said Mary, wring- 
ing her hands ; " I can't say — oh, pray don't 
ask me." 

"Very well," said Agnes, "I hope your 
memory will be able to serve you a little better 
upon some future occasion. You will probably 
have to answer some much more searching 
questions than those I have put to you; to 
answer them, not in the evasive, senseless 
manner in which you have answered me, but 
on your oath — on your oath, remember ! " she 
repeated emphatically. " And now you may 
make yourself ready to leave this house within 
an hour." 

I sat leaning back in my mother's chair, 
white and faint. I had not Agnes' strength of 
either mind or body, and was too much over- 
come to second the words of indignation which 
I felt as strongly as she. As she dismissed 
Mary, however, with a wave of her hand, I 
thought it tinie to remonstrate. 

" Agnes," I said, " we cannot do that. 
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Only think; we cannot be left in this house 
without anyone to look after us. Mary must 
stay till we have another servant." 

"Not with my consent," said Agnes, proudly. 

" No, Miss, and I *d rather not." said Mary, 
stm crying; "after the words you've said to 
me, I think I 'd better go." 

" By all means," said Agnes. " No, Ella, 
don't stop me ; it is better she should be out 
of the house than that she should add one 
more to our list of enemies." 

Mary stood with the knife in her hand which 
she intended to deposit at the side of a plate. 
She turned at this last word, and burst out 
crying afresh. 

" I ain't an enemy, I 'm sure. Miss ; I 've 
always acted honest and true since I 've been 
in the house ; it 's 'ard to be called names 



now." 



"And yet you are willing to call us by 
worse," said Agnes* " No, Mary; your honesty 
and truthfulness may be the means of getting 
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you a new situation, but they cannot help you 
in this case. If you don't wish to be called 
an enemy, don't behave like one." 

But Mary was past comfort now. She chose 
to consider herself the injured party, and did 
not intend to relent or be softened by anything 
we could say. After placing the kettle on the 
hob, she turned once more on her way to the 
door, and said sulkily : 

" Perhaps you 'd like to count the spoons, 
Miss ? " 

This remark was addressed to me, who, faint 
and weary in body and mind, was still in my 
listless attitude. Agnes again answered for 
me : 

" Yes, you may bring them at once. I 
should like to see that everything is correct 
before you go.'* 

It did not take long to count our small 
stock of plate, and then Mary departed to 
her own room to pack up her belongings, 

Agnes," I said, " I think you have acted 



C( 
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very impulsively in sending Mary off in this 
manner, to say nothing of its being imprudent 
in the highest degree. What will the people 
of Halton say now to our dismissing our only 
servant at an hour's notice on account of 
this miserable slander ? " 

" Ella, I am surprised at you," said Agnes, 
still excited. •* What do I care for the tongues 
of all Halton ? Could we harbour the presence 
of anyone who looks upon our father as a 
murderer, and a false, wicked, bad man ? Let 
Mary talk, let her trumpet her dismissal from 
one end of the town to the other, and may 
it serve as a warning to the next comer.'* 

I knew that Agnes was not easily turned 
from her purpose when once she had taken an 
idea into her head, and I felt the sting, per- 
haps, more keenly than she did, but I was still 
troubled at the prospect of spending a night 
alone in the house, and again remonstrated. 

'* I am not afraid for that," said Agnes, 
calmly. '* I have been thinking what I should 
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do. Mary shall run round and ask Mrs. MasOn 
to come and see us, and we will ask her. If 
she can't come, I will ask poor Jemmie Brownie 
ing's mother to come in till we get another 
servant." 

Mary was accordingly dismissed to find our 
old nurse, who was now living in a comfortable 
little cottage which had been left her by a re- 
lation, with money enough to keep her from 
want ; and in consequence, she had long ago 
left service. She came bustling up, her round 
fat face good-humoured as of old, and pleased 
to see her ** children," as she still called 
us. 

" But, Miss Ella, my . dear, you look but 
poorly. I don't like to see such pale cheeks, 
you that were once so bonny and blithe." 

Mrs. Mason's childhood had been passed in 

Scotland, and she still retained some of her 

Scotch expressions, but the sound of her voice 

brought back to me hidden memories, and I 

btirst into tears. 

III. 1 I 
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" Bh, my lamb^ I didn't mean to vex you, 
now. Just tell to your old Nursie what all the 
trouble is." 

And then we poured out our griefs. How 
could we be happy with all these tales going 
about, with our own characters suffering by 
them? How could our father restore a lost 
reputation, or begin life over again ? The 
dear old nurse mingled her tears with ours; 
she knew full well what Halton was saying, 
but had hoped that in our absence it was un- 
known to us. 

** And here is Mary the servant who has been 
with us for four years, who was nursed through 
an attack of rheumatic fever by both our dear 
father and mother — ^here is she adding another 
to the liBt. and giving up her place because she 
can live in no such * *ouse,* " said Agnes, with 
proud indignation. "We have sent for you, 
dear old Nursie, to stay with us till we can get 
another servant,** she added, " for keep her we 
could not after such conduct. I have told her 
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she is to be out of the house within an hour, so 
I hope she is getting ready." 

And can you stay, Mason?" I asked, 

even for a few days ; it would bo a com- 
fort to have you, and we have no one else 
to ask." 

" Ay, that I will, my bonnie lambs," said the 
old woman, with alacrity. " You must just 
let me run back and put up a few duds, 
and maybe they won't take me long to get 
together." 

It waa not long before she had returned, and 
in the interval Mary came downstairs, with a 
face swollen and blistered from crying, to 
receive her wages. I paid them to her without 
speaking, giving her the usual money in ad- 
vance, and my silence seemed to trouble her 
still further. She lingered without speaking 
for a moment, then moved slowly towards the 
door. 

•*And you Tl not forget the character, 

Miss ? " she said. ^^ Remember as I 'm a poor 

11 ♦ 
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orphan like yeselves, with no father to look 
to/' 

" We are not likely to take a mean revenge 
upon you," said Agnes, **for your cruel 
behaviour to us. We had hoped that after 
four years spent in our house, you would 
have stood by us in a time of trouble, as we 
should have stood by you ; but as you have not 
done so, it is better we should part. However, 
that will not affect the other part of your 
character." 

" Thank ye, Miss," said Mary, in a tone of 
relief, now moving off with alacrity. 

" Oh, Agnes," I said, " it is the same all the 
world over. How can we tell who are our 
friends ? That is a specimen of it, isn't it ? " 

"Yes," said Agnes, "but she is too con- 
temptible to think about. It is evident that in 
her ignorance she thinks more of my words to 
her than of her own conduct, and I do not 
believe that any argument would induce her to 
see matters in a different light. I do not care 
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for that, but I do care for her tongue when she 
leaves us." 

" I thought you did not mind it, Agnes ? '* 
" Not in one sense ; not for her silly gabble, 
but for the influence it may have over others, 
and the way in which these stories may get 
spread. However, we can do no more, and let 
us say no more about her.'* 

But to drop the subject which was engrossing 
us both so much was an impossibility. When 
Mrs. Mason returned we went into it again, 
talking to her more freely than we could to 
anyone else. She had been the friend of our 
childhood, she had lived with us up to the 
time when Agnes went to school, and knew 
more of our lives and home-ways than almost 
anyone else Hving. She now sympathised 
with us in our trouble, and expressed herself 
with deep feeling. Of course, she had known 
nothing of Lady Constance or of my father's 
intimacy ; she had simply heard the tales which 
had spread to her from time to time without 
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regarding them, but now the article which had 
been written in the newspaper roused her 
indignation as it did ours. 

*' And to think that it was penned by a man 
who has known you so many years, and who 
had considered himself a friend," she said. 

"By whom?" I asked, startled. "You 
cannot mean by Mr. Thorbum, surely ? '* 

" I mean no other,** answered the old woman. 
" Why, Miss Ella, didn't you know the * Spec- 
tator ' belongs to him now ? ** 

" I had heard it," I replied, " but had for- 
gotten it again. Fancy an illiterate common 
man like that I " 

" Yes," said Mrs. Mason ; " it was believed 
that he had got into some difficulty when he 
first went into that house, but it 's not much 
like it to my thinking. He has got plenty of 
money, if no one else has." 

" Then what can be the reason of his spite 
against us ? " I asked. " We never did him 
any harm." 
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" No, my dears, but you were always too 
good for him, and he felt your superiority. It 
wasn't fit for young ladies like you to be asso- 
ciating with the likes of them, and so I told 
poor Mrs. Hamilton many times forbye." 

" Well, you see, we were allowed to play 
with them when we were children," said Agnes, 
^^ and therefore it made it more dij£cult to 
break off the acquaintance afterwards." 

Ay, I know all that," said Mrs. Mason, 

but it wasn't with your father's consent, nor 
mine neither, that you went there so often. I 
have heard him speak of it many a time." 

" And yet, you know, dear Nursie," I said, 
" that Mr. Thorbum had been kind to Father 
in a time of trouble, and I daresay he expected 
some return for it." 

" Then he could have waited till it was re- 
turned," said Mrs. Mason, sharply. " Your 
father attended all that family for nothing all 
these years ; I should like to know if that was 
no return. No, Miss Ella, if Mr. Thorbum had 
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been a decent sort of body he 'd have under- 
stood his position better, and wouldn't haye 
expected that a gentleman and his family were 
going to visit him like their own equals. But 
he was always a purse-proud sort of fellow, 
who thought that money made the gentleman. 
Now he finds it doesn't, maybe he will come to 
his senses." 

** But in the meantime he does find it so/' I 
replied. ^^ If he sees that his opinions influ- 
ence those of all Halton he may well consider 
himself a person of importance." 

" Hoot I " cried Mrs. Mason ; " fie upon him 
for his importance, the lying beggar ! I knew 
well at the time of the inquest by whose influ- 
ence the verdict was given. If his tongue 
wasn't busy then, I 'm a daft woman." 

But talking about Mr. Thorbum in this 
manner did not help ourselves, and glad enough 
as we were to have the comfort of our old 
nurse's sympathy, it did not make our burden 
the less heavy. She remained with us for 
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several days while we vainly endeavoured to 
procure another servant ; but in this we utterly 
failed. Not one was to be had far or near. 

" Never mind, my bairns," she said in her 
cheery, comforting voice ; " don't fash your- 
selves about that. Just wait a wee till your 
fatl^er comes home, and maybe he '11 take the 
proper steps to get another. I wouldn't just 
fret myself about it." 

My father was expected home hourly now, 
sind with him Lady Constance and Mildred. 
WTiether he had heard the reports which like a 
ball of snow were gathering more and more as 
they rolled onwards, we could not say ; but if 
30, he was strangely unconscious of what 
public opinion might do. 

He came back better in health and spirits 
bhan he had been for years. A look of hope- 
fulness was on his face which I had never before 
i^en. It was clear to me that he knew none of 
Ijbe^e wicked tales, or he could not have looked 
u> happy. Glad as I was to see his improved 
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appearance, howeyer, it sent a pang through 
me, for I knew that it was his hope of marry- 
ing his early love which made him so. He 
seemed surprised to see Mrs. Mason in the 
house, and after his usual late dinner inquired 
where Mary was. 

" She has gone," I answered demurely, 
hoping that this would prove a sufficient 
answer. 

"Gone ! " repeated my father. ** What for? 
Was she going to be married ? " 

"No," said Agnes; "she proved herself a 
wicked, slanderous creature, and we turned 
her off at a moment's notice." 

I trembled at my sister's words, spoken in 
her clear, firm voice ; but, to my surprise, my 
father answered calmly : 

" Oh, indeed, she is one of the many, then, 
who appear to have been busy with my name." 

" I will not go so far as to say that,'* said 
Agnes. " At any rate, she has not taken the 
trouble to contradict such reports, and wished 
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to leave in consequence of them. So, rather 
than have such a woman about us, we let her 
go at once." 

" You acted boldly, Agnes," said my father, 
" with more spirit than I could have believed, 
and I am glad that you took this decided 
step." 

Agnes did not reply, and a pause followed 
my father's words. Then I ventured to say : 

" And so. Father, you do know all that has 
been said?" 

" Yes, my dear, for that reason I am here. 
As soon as the article in the * Spectator ' 
reached my ears, I lost no time in returning." 

" You take it very quietly," I could not help 
saying. 

** There is no other way of taking it. Making 
a fuss myself would not mend matters, nor 
would my ignoring it altogether do so. It 
must come before a judge at the next assizes, 
and be proved one way or the other." 

** Oh, Father," I almost cried, " do not do 
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that. Oh, spare us such a dreadful trial as 
that must be." 

I knew that if his intimacy with Lady Con- 
stance were proved, there could be no hope of 
a better state of things. I must be called as a 
witness, I, who could testify to so much which 
would tell against him. I would rather die 
first. 

** Oh, spare us this," I repeated ; " we could 
not bear it." 

" I will give Mr. Thorburn one more 
chance," said my father; "I will call upon 
him to-morrow morning and endeavour to make 
him retract his words. If he refuses to do 
this, I have no other alternative than to let it 
go into open court." 

My father kept his word. Early the next 
day he went to Mr. Thorbum's house and 
asked to see him ; but what the result of their 
conversation was we did not know. That it 
was not very satisfactory we had every reason 
to believe, for the next day he announced his 
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intention of going to London that afternoon 
to see a lawyer. We asked no questions, but 
my heart sank with a dead weight within 
me, and not all Mrs. Mason's or Agnes' words 
of comfort could give me relief. 

That evening we were sitting in the parlour, 
as we had done in the days now so lovingly re- 
gretted and remembered, when a double-knock 
came to the street-door, which startled us con- 
siderably. My poor foolish heart, ever ready 
for ill-tidings, leapt up in terror, leaving me 
faint and trembling, but the next moment our 
suspense was ended, for George Thorbum 
entered the room. 

We neither of us rose to receive him. We 
remained seated, while a cold perspiration 
gathered like dew upon my forehead. 

He looked more nervous than I could have 
supposed possible, as, with hat in hand, he ad- 
vanced into the middle of the room and stood 
there. 

** I beg your pardon for intruding upon you, 
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young ladies/' he said, with a faint attempt at 
a smile ; " perhaps you '11 excuse me when you 
have heard my message." 

What could he be going to say ? I could 
not, dare not guess ; but that it was something 
favourable I prayed within myself. 

"Miss Agnes/' he said, appealing to my 
sister, and looking at her for the first time, 
" the last time we parted was in anger ; don't 
let us part so to-night." 

" What do you wish to say to me ? " she 
asked, fixing her clear brown eyes upon him. 

** Why, just this," he said, twirling his hat 
round and round in an awkward manner as he 
stood. ** I wish to ask you once more if you '11 
forget and forgive all that's past, and promise 
to look favourably on me once again." 

" Forget and forgive I " repeated Agnes, in 
scorn. ** Forget and forgive what ? The cruel 
wicked lies which you and your father are 
spreading over the town in your mean revenge 
upon me ? " 
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" It isn't only that," said George, casting his 
eyes down sheepishly ; " it wasn't that we were 
angry with you. Father has had a deal of 
trouble with yours which you know nothing 
about, and which has made him justified in his 
actions ; but that isn't what I wish to speak of 
now. But, as you are aware, there 's been 
something in our paper lately which has 
offended the Doctor. Now, Father and I are 
willing to contradict all that in our next issue 
if only you '11 promise to think of me once more, 
Agnes." 

Agnes sat as if spell-bound. No word 
escaped her lips, no movement passed over her 
face ; her eyes were cast upon the floor, so 
that the expression of them was lost under 
their long dark fringe. 

George evidently took this for a hopeful sign, 
and spoke once more : 

" Agnes, you will think of me, won't you ? 
I 'm in a good position now, likely to be head 
of the firm one of these days, and have quite 
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enough at present to begin married life upon. 
You know me well, you know what sort of 
fellow I am, and you might do worse. Come, 
now, what do you say ? " 

" That it is useless for you to waste your 
words, Mr. Thorbum," answered my sister, in 
her calm voice. " If your father and you have 
the means of contradicting that report, you cat! 
do it as well without my marrying you as if I 
did so. For the sake of our honour as well ad 
yours, I implore you to do it." 

" No," said George, doggedly ; ** I stick to 
my bargain. Those are the words I said, and 
what I mean to keep to." 

" And yet, though you come here to ask tcte 
to be your wife, you have no feeling of respect 
for me, but are willing to see me crushed and 
dishonoured by what you know to be false." 

" Those that make their own bed must Ke in 
it," said George, sullenly. ** I didn't tey a 
word about the article being false, I only said 
we would suppress it." 
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" You said more/' I answered, speaking for 
the first time ; ** you said that you would con- 
tradict it." 

" Which proves that you consider it a false- 
hood," added Agnes. 

" I never said it was false," said George, in 
the same tone. " I said we *d contradict it for 
your sake and not to bring you into trouble. 
But only on those conditions, that you promise 
to be my wife." 

" Then I say no, a hundred times no," said 
Agnes, rising to her feet. '* Your offer was 
an insult before, it is doubly so now. You 
and your father may do your worst, Mr. 
Thorburn; I would rather die than be your 
wife." 

" Then you don't care about your father ? " 
said Gteorge, with his sulky, unpleasant face 
lowering wrathfully at her ; " you don't care 
what becomes of him? " 

I shuddered. I felt faint once more, and 
knew that my face was death-like in its pallor ; 
III. 12 
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but Agnes was made of different stuff, she 
could brave even this much. 

" Do your worst/* she repeated ; " your 
viperous tongue can never hurt my father." 

He turned on his heel without a word ; and 
it was well he did so. I remember no more. 
I have a confused recollection of his going out, 
of a fall, a blow ; and when I came to myseJf 
I was lying upon the ground, with Agnes and 
Mrs. Mason weeping beside me. 



i 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE TBIAL. 



" There 's no flaw on that fair, fine brow of hers." 

Owen Meredith, 

The town of Halton was in an unusual state of 

excitement, for the assizes had commenced at 

Wentworth, and to-day the gossips were to 

have their minds relieved as to the truth 

of the reports which had been going about of 

late. Early in the morning the streets were 

crowded with people standing in little groups 

to discuss the probable issue of the case, and 

from behind our closed blinds we could see the 

12 * 
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gaping, staring crowd pointing at the house, 
and talking in their idle fashion of the many 
events which had made it so prominent. It 
was two months since my father's return, two 
months in which the lawyers had been busy 
getting the case into order. Lady Constance 
had enabled him to retain the services of the 
Attorney-General, Sir Cooper Jones, who had 
arrived from town the day before, and was 
staying at Milford. But the suspense, the 
misery through which I had gone, was killing 
me. I felt as if death itself must be approach- 
ing, I was so weak and ill, suffering from ner- 
vous exhaustion brought on by anxiety which 
told upon my already sensitive frame. My dis- 
appointment in the man I had loved, seemed to 
be swallowed up in this much heavier grief ; 
and but for my father's watchful care of me, 
I believe that I should have died. But my 
constitution was good, happily for me, and his 
hope and confidence that the issue of the trial 
would be favourable were my only consola- 
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tion : in myself I had neither hope nor com- 
fort. 

Edmund was with us to-day, summoned 
for the trial which was to take place early. 
He, like my father, wore a look of confidence ; 
but though we met at breakfast, very little 
passed between us, and but little appetite was 
shown for the delicacies with which our good 
old nurse had tried to tempt us. The time 
was drawing on now, and for the first time in 
my life I was to appear as a witness. What 
the questions would be I vainly strove to thrust 
from me, but I knew that my answers must be 
truthful. 

We drove over to Wentworth in Lady Con- 
stance's carriage, she herself following in the 
brougham. My father seemed determined to 
brave it out to the last, and the publicity of 
our going by train seemed a suflScient excuse 
for his adopting this mode of travel. We en- 
tered the Court, Agnes and I together, with 
downcast faces under our heavy veils. We 
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knew that hundreds of eyes were there, greedily 
drinking in every movement on our part, but 
we did not see them : at least, I can answer 
for myself. We were to remain during the open- 
ing speech by the Counsel for the Plaintiff, and 
then to retire until called upon to give evidence. 
Meantime the Court was filling rapidly, and 
in a short time was crowded in every part. I 
saw Lady Constance enter in deep mourning, 
but without the usual mark of widowhood ; her 
rich silk dress, with its elaborate trimmings 
of crape and jet, falling gracefully round her 
elegant figure as she entered, leaning upon the 
arm of a gentleman. Ah, who ? For an in- 
stant the blood rushed to my face as I recog- 
nised one whom I had not seen for four months, 
not since one memorable day in the beginning 
of May, when I had said farewell to him in the 
schoolroom at Wentworth. But for an instant 
only. My eyes were cast down again, the 
throbbing within me was the only evidence of 
my real state of feeling. Lady Constance had 
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taken her place now, and the excitement which 
her arrival had caused was beginning to sub- 
side. She was looking remarkably well, and 
younger than before her departure for the 
Continent. Her face had a beautiful tinge of 
colour, while her eyes were bright ; her manner, 
as usual, self-possessed. She bowed gracefully, 
with one of her charming smiles, to the gentle- 
man who offered her a seat, and then took her 
place composedly. I did not dare to lift my 
eyes again, and my brain seemed almost 
powerless to act, otherwise I might have won- 
dered what brought Claude here. I had 
heard no tidings of him since the day of our 
return, when Burton had informed me of his 
approaching marriage. It must be drawing 
on now, and this would account for his re- 
turn. All this I could think of afterwards, 
but not now. Even if I had been so minded 
I had not the opportunity, for my father's 
Counsel had begun to speak, and dead silence 
fell upon the court. 
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It would be impossible for me to give in 
detail all that was said. The main points of 
Sir Cooper's case were, that the Defendant was 
not merely the proprietor of the newspaper in 
which the libellous article had appeared, but 
was himself the author of it, he having ac- 
knowledged to witnesses, who would be pro- 
duced, that it had been composed by him, and 
penned by his son; that the Defendant, had 
promised, under certain conditions, to with- 
draw it ; and that when these conditions were 
refused, he had passionately adhered to the 
statements contained therein. Lastly, that this 
could be proved, beyond all doubt, to have 
sprung from feelings of malice. In order to 
make himself more clear. Sir Cooper would go 
over, step by step, the events of my father's 
life, dating from the time in which he had first 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Thorbum ; and 
by these facts he hoped to convince the Jury 
not only that the slander concerning himself 
and the lady — whose fair name had been con- 
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nected with it — was utterly and palpably- 
untrue, but that Mr. Thorburn was in posses- 
sion of these facts, and, therefore, that the 
article was clearly written with malicious in- 
tent. 

No sound was heard within the Court. The 
heat was insufferable, and under the heavy 
crape veil which I had adopted for the occasion 
I felt half-stifled. In my eagerness to catch 
every word I threw it back and strained my 
eata to hear what should follow. 

The Attorney- General then went on to say, 
that when my father was a young man, and 
living in his father's house, there lived under 
the same roof the author of the article in ques- 
tion, not holding quite the same position as he 
held at this moment in Halton, but — in the 
capacity of butler. He paused for a moment 
as a little flutter of excitement passed round 
the courtj and then resumed. My father at 
that time was a young man of nineteen or 
twenty, his sister a child, ten years younger. 
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That sister was the lady whom we now saw 
before us ; no other than the Lady Constance 
Milford I 

No words can describe the profound sen- 
sation which ensued as this important fact fell 
upon the ears of the astonished multitude, and 
all eyes were directed towards the spot where 
the lady was seated — a deep tinge of colour 
overspreading her face, while her large ex- 
pressive eyes sparkled with pleasure. My own 
feelings were indescribable ! 

My father and his young sister were de- 
votedly attached to each other. Though only 
her half-brother, he entertained as profound an 
affection for her as it would be possible for a 
brother to feel for his only sister — which she 
was — and, therefore, it was not wonderful that 
after some years of separation which had 
elapsed after the Plaintiff's marriage, they 
met again with feelings unchanged. Of this 
the Defendant was fully aware, so that the latter 
part of the libel was not only false but malicious. 
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At this stage of the proceedings I ventured 
to lift my eyes to where Mr. Thorbum was 
sitting, his face redder than usual, while a half- 
sulky, half -revengeful expression distorted his 
plebeian features. 

About six years ago Sir Leopold Milford, 
with his wife, took up their residence at Mil- 
ford Park, vacated by the death of his father, 
the former baronet, and by this means the 
brother and sister, now so long parted, came 
in contact once more and met upon terms of 
the most friendly relations. It was not won- 
derful also that when Sir Leopold, who was 
suffering from an incurable disease, should 
have required the services of a physician. 
Lady Constance would naturally send for her 
brother to attend him. Hence it was that 
Mr. Hamilton paid frequent visits to Milford 
both in his professional capacity and as a 
brother. 

But after these facts became generally known, 
the people of a small town like Halton began 
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to discuss the motives for such frequent visits, 
and though we have no actual proof that many 
remarks were made before the death of Sir 
Leopold, according to Mr. Thorburn's state- 
ment, the world began to talk when Lady 
Constance was left a widow. What so natural 
that, in her time of sorrow, she gratef uUy ac- 
cepted the visits of her dearly-loved brother, 
and gave him repeated invitations to visit her? 
What more natural than that he should do all 
in his power to comfort her in her affliction by 
his frequent visits and affectionate advice ? 

My heart smote me as I ventured to rest 
my eyes upon the face of her whom I had so 
deeply injured. If my father had but known 
it, I had been more bitter against her than any- 
one in Halton. What could I do in the future 
to atone for my cruel suspicions ? 

So my father had continued to visit at the 
house, little dreaming that the busy tongues of 
scandal were making free use of his name; 
neither hearing nor heeding the reports which 
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were beginning to spread, until one night they 
became known to him. 

They became known to him by no other 
person than Mr. Thorbum himself, who in the 
presence of his daughter had hinted that such 
things were being commented upon, and chal- 
lenged him to contradict them. Mr. Thorburn 
was fully aware that at that time my father 
would not contradict them, he being assured 
that the relationship between himself and the 
lady was a profound secret. 

Sir Cooper then proceeded to say that Mr. 
Thorburn had a motive in thus endeavouring 
to slander my father and take from him his 
good name. His eldest son Greorge, the writer 
of the said article, was, or professed himself to 
be, in love with the Plaintiff's second daughter, 
and it was the Defendant's strong wish that he 
should marry her. It would be palpable to 
the mind of everyone that a gentleman holding 
the position in society which Mr. Hamilton had 
at one time held, would be strongly averse to a 
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marriage between his own child and the son d 
his father's butler — this, he repeated, would be 
apparent enough ; but with the tact and delicacy 
which appeared to characterise all the actions 
of the Plaintiff, he offered to lay the case before 
his daughter, and hear her own opinion. He 
need hardly say that the suit was rejected, and 
that in consequence of this, the Defendant threw 
out the hints which had been before mentioned. 

In order so far to exonerate the Defendant, 
Sir Cooper would mention that he was in a 
state of intoxication at the time he uttered 
these scandalous words ; but that he had used 
them after leaving my father's house, thereby 
influencing the opinion of others, he would call 
a witness to prove. He, the Defendant, knew 
that no one beside himself, in Halton, was 
aware of the true state of matters, and there- 
fore these inuendoes were likely to be relied 
upon by those who heard them. 

The Counsel paused for a moment, during 
which great sensation again prevailed. Mut* 
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tered voices ran round the Court which were 
silenced as quickly as possible, and he then pro- 
ceeded. 

It so happened upon the very day in which 
Mr. Thorburn had called upon my father, that 
my mother was suffering from a sharp attack 
of neuralgia to which she was subject. Hearing 
high words from the room below that in which 
she was, and being in a highly nervous state, 
she had come downstairs in her dressing-gown 
to inquire the cause, and the Defendant in his 
half-drunken state, leaving the house abruptly, 
omitted to shut the house-door after him, there- 
by causing a draft of cold damp air to rush 
into the hall where she stood, which in her 
weakened condition, proved to be injurious in 
the highest degree. With this to aggravate 
her malady, added to the undue excitement she 
had undergone, the pain from which she had 
been suffering became rapidly worse, and at 
length reached a pitch which those who have 
suffered from neuralgia can readily understand. 
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The Plaintiff, being a doctor, and understand- 
ing her constitution thoroughly, administered 
some chloroform which gave unbounded reHef, 
and he had the satisfaction of seeing her fall 
into a sound sleep from which she awoke about 
two hours afterwards, refreshed and strength- 
ened. The sequel was probably well known to 
all present ; the Plaintiff himself knew no more 
of a second dose having been administered, 
until he awoke from a sensation of stupefied 
slumber to find his wife dead beside him, the 
bottle imcorked on a chair by her side. 

Those who know what it is to hear repeated 
details of a terribly overwhelming trial, may 
imagine what it was to us to listen to these 
words. I grew faint with the sickening sensa- 
tion which the dreaded memories brought back ; 
but I could not faint now, suspense must be 
over soon. 

And then the town of Halton was scan- 
dalised by the sight of Lady Constance Mil- 
ford's carriage standing before the door of her 
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brother's bouse, that brother who, tender to 

her in the time of her affiotion, turned to her 

for consolation now. We are told that in these 

first early days of his bereavement he was like 

a man stunned with a heavy blow ; and she 

who had so recently lost one who had stood to 

her in the same relation, bound by the same 

ties, she could comprehend his feelings, and 

suffer with him. 

I drew my veil before my face. How could 

I face her whom I had so slandered, whose 

goodness I had so denied ? I could not weep ; 

my senses were strung to too great a pitch 

for tears, but my • poor sister wm crying 

bitterly. On the evening before the inquest, the 

Defendant called upon the Plaintiff, and asked 

to see him in private. This was granted, and 

conversation passed between them pleasantly 

enough, the Defendant apologising for his words 

of the previous day, and excusing himself 

by saying that it was not he himself who 

said these things, but the towspeople, who 
111. 13 
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naturally did not know the secrets of the Flam- 
tiff's life, nor the relationship which existed 
between him and his sister, Mr, Thorbum 
then went on to say that being an influential 
man in the place, he would have the power of 
controlling public opinion to a great extent, 
and that as he was on the jury for the inquest a 
favourable verdict might be brought in ; but 
on certain conditions; these conditions were 
that the Plaintiff's eldest son was to marry his 
daughter. 

The learned Counsel (so say the newspaper 
reports in their legal language) went on to say 
that after this, by bribes in the shape of money, 
and offers of assistance to help my father 
regain his position, Mr. Thorbum endeavoured 
to induce him to accept the challenge; that 
when the Plaintiff had with disgust spumed 
from him the man who could act in so dastardly 
a manner, he had turned upon him, and, with 
an oath, declared that he would bring shame 
and disgrace upon him and his family. The 
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Plaintiff hearing these words, and knowing the 
importance of witnesses, had then called into 
his presence his sister and his son, and before 
them Mr, Thorbum had again made the offer 
of his daughter's hand, threatening all with the 
alternative of a scandal, which till then had 
been undreamt of. Lady Constance and the 
Plaintiff, in the full consciousness of their inno- 
cence, had defied him, daring him to do his 
worst ; and the next day the following verdict 
was given : — " That the deceased came to her 
death by an overdose of chloroform, but whether 
administered by accident or design there was 
no evidenpe to show." 

Such a verdict was likely to influence public 
opinion even more than it had before been influ- 
enced. Vague rumours went abroad, whisper- 
ings floated about, of no very tangible form, 
but sufficient to show that the Plaintiff's popu- 
larity was on the wane. After a time this made 
itseH more and more felt, till at length the 

Plaintiff's practice dropped off, and his best 

13 * 
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friends appeared to shun him. But still, 
nothing daunted, he visited his sister as hereto- 
fore. 

The climax was reached when at length, more 
worn out by ill-health and anxiety than he 
would acknowledge, the Plaintiff and his sister 
agreed to go abroad together, and during their 
absence the paragraph in the " Halton Spec- 
tator'' appeared, as already quoted. The 
paragraph was here read amid death-like still- 
ness. Now to this paragraph the Defendant 
had himself acknowledged, not attempting to 
deny it unless the terms which my father had 
refused were agreed upon. He little thought 
at the time that the Defendant would openly 
declare the true state of the case, being under 
the impression, gained from a private source, 
that this secret would never be divulged. The 
Plaintiff had thereupon determined to bring 
this action against him, and at once made pre- 
parations for so doing. 

Another pause, during which there were 
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audible whispers, the comments upon this new 
and extraordinary statement passing from 
mouth to mouth in rapid succession. 

The learned Counsel now hoped that he had 
proved beyond doubt that the libel was one of 
the worst kind, showing malice aforethought, 
the libeller being in possession of the real facts, 
and therefore knowing that the whole part of 
the said libel referring to Lady Constance Mil- 
ford was an entire fabrication. He trusted 
that what he had now said would suflBoiently 
prove the mistake which had arisen in the 
minds of the people of Halton, viz. that Mr. 
Hamilton could have any part in his wife's 
death through the affection which he bore to 
Lady Constance. He had showed how utterly 
absurd this idea was, and he hoped that he would 
now convince the Jury by showing how utterly 
absurd the other idea was. Naturally, the 
question would arise whether the Plaintiff had 
or had not been on good terms with his wife, 
and whether there was reason to doubt his 
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affection for her. He thought this could be 
clearly proved by the witnesses who would be 
called on the side of the Plaintiff, and who 
would show by their evidence the respect and 
affection entertained towards the late lady by 
her husband. Not one person, so far as he 
knew, who had ever lived in the house with 
them could mention a single act of violence or 
ill-temper on the part of the Plaintiff towards 
his wife. Gentleness and kind consideration 
for others were his chief characteristics, added 
to extreme delicacy and refinement of feeling 
which made him courteous to all, but especially 
to her who was his wife. 

Such was the case which the Attomey- 
Q-eneral had to lay before the Jury. The object 
which the Plaintiff had in view was simply the 
vindication of his own character, and he did 
not press for damages, but, he continued, con- 
sidering the aggravating circumstances under 
which the libel had been uttered, and the fact 
that no advantage had been taken of the many 
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opportunities which had been offered for retrac- 
tion or apology, it would be the duty of the 
Jury to show by their verdict their sense of the 
cruel wrong which had been done to an inno- 
cent and upright man. 

The Court was then cleared of all the witnesses 
save my father, who gave in substance much 
the same evidence as had been spoken for him. 
My sister and I, accompanied by Edmund, 
retired to a private room, to wait until our 
turn should come, and in a few minutes Lady 
Constance followed us, brought thither by her 
cousin. 

I turned from her and looked out at a win- 
dow ; not that I wished to avoid her, but that 
my feelings were too overpowering for expres- 
sion. With the sudden reaction from my own 
fears which I now dared not contemplate, in the 
presence of him who had embittered all my life, 
how could I say all that I wished ? I remained 
standing while she entered the room, my back 
still towards them both. I heard Claude's 
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voice as he addressed her, that deep, powerful 
voice which I knew too well; I heard him 
speak to Agnes and my brother, but I would 
not turn round ; and lastly, I heard him turn 
from the room, and make his way along the 
stone passage into the Court-room. 

Then I came forward, and seizing both Lady 
Constance's hands in mine, tried in dumb ex- 
pressions of remorse and affection to convey to 
her all that I could not articulate. She did 
not speak, but throwing her arms round us all, 
even Edmund, embraced us with the warmest 
affection. That was all that we attempted to 
do at present; we had each of us still our 
burden to bear, in spite of the load already 
lifted off our minds — the burden of uncertainty 
for our dear father's fate. We sat in silence 
for some time, only broken by brief remarks at 
intervals. Edmund was called away at length, 
and after some time longer I too was sum- 
moned. I felt my footsteps falter as I walked 
tremblingly by my brother's side back to the 
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Court-room and entered the witness-box. As 
I write now, tlie events of that remarkable day 
come back to my memory as in a dream ; the 
actual words which were spoken I have for- 
gotten, but the general impression remains. I 
know that I was asked concerning my father's 
conduct to my mother, and that I could say 
emphatically, and on my oath, that I had never 
seen him treat her but with the greatest kind- 
ness. Of this my mother had herself spoken 
upon the last day of her life, when she had 
expressed herself almost overwhelmed by his 
great goodness to her. That was all that I 
was called upon to say, and then I was dis- 
missed, braver in heart than I had been before, 
and more relieved altogether. One by one the 
various witnesses were heard, who testified to 
the universal kindness shown by our father in 
his household, and especially towards his wife. 
To this, even Mary — ^weeping tears of sympathy 
for herself — could testify. 

The Defendant's Counsel began by denying 
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that he, the Defendant, had had any malicioiis 
intent in the paragraph which had created so 
much sensation. That he had simply stated 
the fact of the Plaintiff's visit to the Continent 
in the coinpany of Lady Constance Milford, 
which, if she was his sister — as had already 
been proved — there was no harm in comment- 
ing upon. As to the mystery concerning the 
death of PlaiQtiff's wife, the verdict given at 
the inquest proved that there had been a mys- 
tery, and, therefore, he had not thought it 
likely to injure him more by referring to it 
The learned Attorney-General had imported 
into the case a number of facts which were 
entirely irrelevant to it, and he would submit 
to the Jury that the paragraph as it stood, 
which was all that they had to consider, was 
no libel whatever. At the same time, if under 
the direction of the Judge they should come 
to the conclusion that the paragraph was libel- 
lous, the mischief which so bold a statement 
of facts was likely to have caused the Plaintiff 
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was SO infinitesimal as not to call for more 
than nominal damages. 

I glanced towards Mr. Thorbum as his 
Counsel was approaching the end of his speech, 
and for one moment felt a touch of pity for 
the man who had endeavoured to bring so 
much unhappiness upon us all. His face had 
changed to a look of what I hoped to be 
remorse, and yet in his crestfallen and woe- 
begone countenance there was stiU the more 
painful expression of a man who was trying 
to brave it out to the last, come what might. 
His hands were nervously clutching the stick 
before him as he leaned his chin upon them, 
and watched with furtive eyes the varied ex- 
pressions which might be seen on all sides. 
The summing-up by the Judge had yet to 
come, but in the interval of silence which en- 
sued as the last speaker closed his speech a 
sudden reality of the suspense from which we 
were still sufiEering rushed over me. In spite 
of the buoyancy of hope which was within me, 
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the thought of what the other altematiye 
might be, of what the opinion of some possibly 
was, combined with my weak state of health, 
all struck upon my brain with renewed force. 
I felt UmL sLing over me. a ruahi.g 
sound as of water in my ears, and was hardly 
conscious that I was being supported from my 
seat, till I found myself back in the smaller 
room with Edmund and Agnes beside me. 

But we were not long in learning the result, 
though I missed the details of the Judge's 
able speech. Before half an hour had elapsed 
we heard that the verdict had been given, the 
damages laid at five hundred pounds, and that, 
better than all, our father's name had been 
cleared, his character proved. So this much- 
dreaded day was gone, like all other days 
which bring weal or woe into our lives, and 
that which had been anticipated for two long 
weary months was past, never to return, save 
in the memory of all whom it concerned. It, 
too, would faint and fade, as all things faint 
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and fade, and never come again except among 
the shadows which flit like drifting clouds 
across the horizon of our lives. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



LOOKING FORWARD. 



" Now, three years since 
This had not seemed so good an end for me ; 
But in some wise all things wear round betimes, 
And wind up well." 

The trial was over at last, and my father was 
free from the slanders which had hung over 
him for the last nine months. Nay, more than 
free ; for now public opinion was on his side as 
much as it had formerly been against him. As 
we passed out of the Court many were the hands 
outstretched towards us, while hearty congratu- 
lations were heard on all sides from lips that. 
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SO far as we knew, had been foremost in 
attacking him. In the streets a crowd had as- 
sembled to do him honour, cheering vocife- 
rously, as an English crowd can cheer. It 
was with diflGiculty that they could be prevented 
from taking the horses out of Lady Constance's 
carriage, with the intention of drawing it 
through the town; while shouts of " Long 
live the Earl's son 1 " " Hurrah for her Lady- 
ship ! " were heard on all sides, but especially 
from Haltonians. It was late before we left 
the Court and got out into the fresh air, glad 
to exchange it for the stifling atmosphere from 
which we had emerged. Mrs. Douglas had 
asked us to go up to her house and take tea 
before we returned home, and we gladly ac- 
cepted her offer, as much to escape from the 
crowd as for any other reason. Mr. Douglas 
met us on the steps. He had been present at 
all the proceedings, and now came forward 
with earnest expressions of congratulation not 
only for my father's name having been cleared 
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of an infamous scandal, but tliat lie had, at 
length, found courage to defy the world, and 
let them know who he really was. As to my- 
self, it was all too much like a dream to take 
it in coherently, and I seemed to be in a dazed 
condition of perplexity. 

How strange it seemed to be back in this 
house again, and under such different circum- 
stances. I was '^ Ella Hamilton " no longer, 
but " Ella Stuart/' my father's proper family 
name having been concealed throughout the 
time that he lived in obscurity. And Lady 
Constance was my aunt, her father my grand- 
father — the old Earl of Brantford who was 
" that starched and proud." No wonder that 
I could not suspect the true state of matters; 
for even had I supposed the possibility of Lady 
Constance Miiford being my father's sister, I 
knew that my father's mother and hers were 
not the same person, and a half-sister would 
have been far from my imagination. I won- 
dered if Mrs. Douglas had been aware of this 
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when I lived with her, which would account 
for her extraordinary kindness towards me ; but 
I could hardly suppose this to be the case^ 
or Lady Barthwick would have known it also, 
and yet she had not heard of it till I named 
our family history to her. I went upstairs at 
once to the dear little room which contained so 
many memories, and there I threw myself into 
the small famihar chair while I thought out 
these strange perplexing thoughts, Agnes 
meantime washing her hands with her usual 
provoking calmness. 

" What a strange girl you are/' I said at 
length, almost pettishly. "I believe that if 
you were told Father was a king, and you 
yourself a princess, you would take it as a 
matter of course.*' 

Agnes smiled. 

" I suppose we are very different, Ella," she 

said, ** but I don't think I feel things less 

because I don't talk about them." 

" No," I said, impetuously ; " but you might 
m. 14 
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let one know what passes in your mind, Agnes, 
and what you have been thinking all these 
months yourself/' 

" Of what ? " she said, pausing in her occupa- 
tion of wiping her pretty little fingers, while 
she looked at me innocently. 

" Of what ? '' I repeated, echoing her words. 
" Why, what your own real, true opinion has 
been about all this dreadful business ? " 

** I cannot imagine what you mean," said 
Agnes, calmly. 

" Why, about our father and Lady Constance. 
Do you mean to say, Agnes, that you have 
never thought there was some inexplicable 
mystery about them both ? " 

" No," said my sister ; " I cannot say that I 
have. I always thought they were very good 
friends. What more could I think ? " 

" How strange," I said; "how very strange 
it seems — and I have so hated and despised 
her." 

" Despised her ? " repeated my sister with 



I 
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dignity. " That is a strong word to use, Ella. 
What has she done that one could call de- 
spicable ? " 

" Nothing/' I said remorsefully. " She has 
done nothing. It is I who am despicable for 
thinking so ill of her ; and yet, how could I 
help it?'' 

" I could never have harboured such a sus- 
picion," said Agnes. " My trust in both her 
and him has ever been too strong. I think it 
is quite wicked, Ella, for you to talk so." 

" Yes," I murmured penitently ; " don't 

remind me of that, Agnes. It was wicked, I 

acknowledge, but I could not help it. Oh, 

Agnes, I saw Father kiss her one day, take 

her into his arms and kiss her as he did just 

now in the drawing-room before us all. Was 

not that enough to make me despise her ? And 

then when poor dear Mother told me of his 

love to the lady whom his father wished him 

to marry, it confirmed my suspicions, and I 

could not help wondering if she were the one.*' 

14 * 
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Agnes burst into a merry laugh wliich only 
increased my discomfiture. 

" K you had reflected, Ella," she said reprov- 
ingly, "you must have known that that was 
an impossibility, for she was only eleven years 
old when Father married." 

" Yes, Agnes ; but I am sorry to say I did 
not reflect," I answered humbly. " It did not 
occur to me about her age. However, it is all 
past now, and God has brought good out of 
evil. If it had not been for this dreadful 
scandal, we might never have known the 
truth." 

A knock at the door interrupted us, and 
Burton appeared with hot water. I looked at 
her and smiled pleasantly, as I inquired after 
her health. But for some reason, perhaps best 
known to herself, she appeared to resent mj 
cordiality, and there was a scowl upon her face 
instead of its usual demure smile. 

" I 'm very well, thank you, Miss," she said 
hurriedly, putting down the can which she 
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carried, and then she walked out again, shutting 
the door rather more loudly than I thought 
needful. 

^^ I don't like that woman/' I said emphatic- 
ally, " and somehow I don't trust her." 

But Agnes was looking out of the window, 
and over the shrubbery to the green fields 
beyond, which lay between us and Wentworth. 
She did not seem to heed my remark, as with 
clasped hands she was gazing at the clear even- 
ing sky, which lighted up her deUcate fea- 
tures and lent a brilUancy to her expressive 
brown eyes. At length she turned and said 
quietly : 

** I think we must go downstairs." 

" No, not yet," I said, anxious to keep out 
of the drawing-room as long as I could. I 
knew that someone was there, and I wished to 
avoid him. Throughout this day I had taken 
no notice of him, save by a stifiE bow of recog- 
nition ; and when I heard him make an appoint- 
ment to meet Lady Constance at our house 
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after the trial was over, and before we knew 
that we were coming here to tea, I had resented 
the offer as an act of impertinence. What 
right had he thus to intrude himself without an 
invitation from me ? My heart was hardened 
against him now, and I was determined that 
my words should prove correct, and that we 
should henceforward meet only as strangers. 
So I said again, more forcibly, "No, Agnes; 
it is much nicer to stay upstairs. Surely we 
may be excused for a little while longer.'* 

" I am afraid it is getting late/' she said, 
looking at her beautiful little watch which had 
been a recent present from Lady Brantford. 
" You know we are going to drive home so as 
to avoid the crowd. I really think we should 
go down to the drawing-room." 

" I don't wish to go down to the drawing- 
room," I said impulsively. " I don't want to 
see Captain Douglas." 

Agnes looked surprised. 

"Why, Ella, I thought you and he had 
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always been sucli good friends ? " she said 
innocently. 

" We were at one time/' I answered, " but 
cipoumstances alter cases. We are not now.*' 

" What has he done ? " said Agnes ; " has he 
been rude to you ? " 

" Bude 1 '* I echoed ; " * rude ' is hardly the 
word to apply to Captain Douglas' conduct to 
me. Don't talk about him, Agnes, for I hate 
him." 

" Very well," said Agnes, demurely, as she 
saw the flush of a painful memory dye my 
pale cheeks. 

I sprang up hastily off my seat, however, in 
spite of my reluctance to move, and began to 
arrange the white tuUe which surrounded my 
throat, and to fold up the black veil which I 
had worn during my seat in the Court- 
room. Were my words quite truthful ? Alas I 
no. I knew too well that my feelings would 
not be so painful if I did thoroughly hate 
him. 
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Our wavering deoision was settled in a few 
minutes by the appearance of little Mabel witli 
a request that we would come downstairs di- 
rectly, as " Cousin Constance '* was soon going, 
and I kissed the little messenger with a peculiar 
recollection of that day in which she had 
brought a similar message from someone else. 
We went down at once, and found the whole 
party assembled, including Edmund and Cap- 
tain Douglas. The latter was speaking to my 
father, as he stood on the hearth-rug with his 
hands behind him in the attitude I knew so 
well. As we entered the room, however, he 
came towards us, placing chairs for Agnes and 
myself, while he continued his conversation, 
but I passed him by without appearing to 
notice the action, and crossing over to my 
father, wound my arm round his neck and 
kissed his cheek. 

"When does your term of leave expire?" 
asked my father, addressing himself still to 
Claude. 
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" Well, I had six months, you know," he re- 
plied, as he went towards the table for a cup of 
tea, " but I 'm pretty busy in other ways. Do 
you take sugar. Miss Hamilton ? " 

This last remark being addressed to me, I 
was obliged to acknowledge that I did take 
sugar, and moved reluctantly towards the chair 
which had been put for my convenience. But 
my fingers were awkward and my hand nervous. 
In my endeavour to seize one particular lump 
in the basin which was now held towards me, 
it fell from the sugar-tongs and rolled under 
my chair. I managed to take another, this 
time without any disastrous consequences, but I 
felt his eyes upon my face in a calm scrutinizing 
gaze which brought a fresh tinge of colour into 
my poor thin cheeks. His manner was exas- 
perating, and I would not stand it. I hastily 
turned to Mrs. Douglas, and began to speak to 
her about her Continental trip. 

Somehow, both she and I avoided the name 
of Ethel Blantyre. I could not talk about that 
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girl in the presence of the man whom she had 
taken from me* and was so soon about to 
marry, so we contented ourselves with other 
topics till the carriage came round to the door, 
and we had to say farewell. 

Edmund went back to Halton by train, and 
reached home before we did. When we arrived 
there we found him seated in our drawing-room 
with Claude beside him, to my intense indigna- 
tion. So he had come to the house after all, 
in spite of my manner towards him. His 
behaviour was impertinent and intolerable, and 
I wished to show [him that I resented it ; so I 
hastily took up my gloves and parasol, and with 
only a warm kiss to my newly-found aunt, went 
up at once to my room, whither Agnes soon 
followed me. 

'* Ella, why did you run away ? " she said 
reproachfully. 

" You know, Agnes," I answered. 

"Yes ; but you might have stayed a few 
minutes. Aunt Constance wants us to go out 
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to Milford to-morrow or the day after- 
wards/* 

" I shan't go while he is there," I said em- 
phatically. 

" I don't know whether Captain Douglas is 
staying there or not," said Agnes, "but I 
think it is our duty to go when she invites 
us." 

" Yes," I answered, " of course — and oh, 
how different it wiU be now from what it has 
ever been before." 

I sank into the deep old-fashioned window- 
seat, almost overcome by the revulsion of feeling. 
At last I should be able to enter that house, to 
be welcomed as a relative — a friend — without 
fear of hidden motives ; at last I could witness 
with pleasure the affection which existed 
between my father and Lady Constance, and be 
thankful for it. My reveries were interrupted 
by an unusual sound : the bells of Christ 
Church ringing out a merry peal. 

" There are the bells," said Agnes in a fal- 
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tering voice. " Oh, Ella, how we ought to 
thank God for this." 

When we came downstairs again we found 
my father in his seat before the fire, and as he 
lifted his head from the hand which supported 
it, I saw that his cheek was wet with tears, but 
whether those tears were from joy or pain, or 
a strange mingling of both, I could not tell 
Did he repent already of having betrayed to 
the world who he really was, or did he think 
that that position was for ever to remain un- 
acknowledged ? He did not say, and we could 
not ask him. Throughout that evening he 
was silent and reserved as usual, though it was 
more exciting and eventful than any we could 
remember. We had not long finished tea before 
the strains of the Halton band fell upon our 
ears, as it marched up before the door playing 
"See the conquering hero comes,** and con- 
tinued in music which was more or less appro- 
priate to the occasion. I ought probably to have 
substituted another word for "music," which 
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perhaps would hardly convey an idea of the 
sounds which fell upon our ears. But the good- 
will of our fellow townsmen was sufficient to 
atone for any shortcomings which there might 
be in their manner of showing it, and my fathw 
fully appreciated it. He could hardly command 
his voice while he thanked them, and evidently 
felt relieved when they departed, again leaving 
him to his armchair and his book. But he was 
not long to remain in undisturbed possession of 
these domestic comforts ; for half an hour had 
scarcely elapsed before another knock came to 
our door, startling us in the midst of our silence, 
and in another moment the drawing-room door 
was flung widely back to admit Mr. Thorburn. 
He walked up to my father, held out his hand, 
and suddenly burst into tears. 

It is at all times a sad thing to see a man 
weep, and Agnes and I felt ourselves quite un- 
nerved. But my father rose and took his hand 
warmly. 

" Say nothing, I beg of you," he said kindly, 
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holding up his other hand ; " I know what you 
wish to express. For the sake of old times 
and all you did for me then, let the whole of 
this business be forgotten. And now will you 
stay and have a little supper with us ? " 

Mr. Thorburn shook his head, answering 
more humbly than I had ever before heard him, 
" No, Sir, I must be getting back ; they 're 
expecting me at home. But I 'm much obliged 
to you all the same. I 'm afraid, though, this 
is a bad business for me now." 

" Oh, no," said my father, cheerfully, " we 
will hope not. I have no fear for the future, 
and you must not be downhearted without a 



cause." 



" But there is cause, and plenty," said the 
ironmonger, wiping his eyes ; '* even as I came 
along to-night folks were pointing at me and 
making remarks. I think, Doctor, as I had 
better leave the place." 

"Nonsense, my good man," answered my 
father, cheerfully ; " there 's no need for you to 
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do that. This business is a nine days' wonder 
to be talked about, and in that time to work 
itself out. You need not fear but that you 
will live it down after a time, and earn the good 
name again which you have always had." 

" I hope so," said the man, " but I *m down- 
hearted about it. Now, as I know your feelings. 
Sir, I shall, maybe, feel a bit better ; if folks 
know that you bear no maUce and are wiUing 
to be on good terms, why perhaps they '11 be 
so too, but much depends upon that." 

He stayed with us for a little while longer, 
and in spite of my antipathy I could not help 
feeling some degree of sympathy for him. Cruel 
as had been his conduct of late, I could not 
forget that he had been a kind friend to my 
father and mother at one time, and, to use a 
common phrase, it is hard to kick a man when 
he is down. And down he certainly was now, 
subdued, broken, and altogether shaken as I 
had never before seen him. 

" I will come and see Mrs. Thorbum to- 
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morrow/' I said at parting, as T shook liands 
with rather more cordiality than I had ever 
before shown him. *' I suppose she would see 
me?'* 

*' Yes, Miss Ella," he answered. " She was 
sayin' only just now how pleased she 'd be at 
a sight of you both.'* 

So Agnes and I set out on the morrow, no 
longer chafing at the necessity for paying this 
visit as we had hitherto, but with a true desire 
to be kind towards this gentle little woman, 
whose only great offence towards us had sprung 
from ignorance. She received us with a burst 
of tears, but we neither of us alluded to past 
events. The girls were out, and she sat alone 
in the dining-room patching some old under- 
garments, without any affectation or attempt at 
patronage. After talking upon every conceiv- 
able subject which I could suggest, I alluded 
to our visit at Wentworth Court the day before, 
and remarked how pretty the country had been 
looking. 
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" Yes," she answered. " I daresay you were 
glad to see Mrs. Douglas again too, weren't 
you ? " 

" Yes," I replied, " she is a great friend 
of mine, and has always been very good to 
me. 

Upon this, Mrs. Thorburn entered into the 
subject with interest, speaking of the Court 
and its surroundings, of the children, the in- 
terior of the house, and even of the servants, 
greatly to my surprise. 

" Do you know her, then ? " I asked with 
curiosity. " Do you know the Court well ? " 

" No, Miss Ella, I can't say that I know 
much of it, except from having been there 
when the family was away this summer. But, 
you see, Mr. Thorburn's sister lives there, and 
so we 've heard a good deal about them from 
her." 

" Do you mean the housekeeper ? " I asked 

with surprise. " Is she Mr. Thorburn's 

sister?" 

III. 1 5 
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" Yes, my dear. Law, didn't you know it? " 
said Mrs. Thorbum, relapsing into her former 
mode of speech. 

" No, I did not, indeed," I answered, with 
genuine warmth. ** I had no idea of it until 
this moment. Why did she never say so to 
me?" 

"Maybe she thought it was best not to," 
said Mrs. Thorbum. " There 's many things 
that 's best left unsaid, and Mrs. Burton is apt 
to say too much at times^" 

Did I not know it well ? I had, probably, 
to thank her for much that had happened in 
the past through the too free use of that glib 
tongue. No doubt it was from her that Mr. 
Thorbum had received information concerning 
my opinion of him, through the letters of which 
she had possessed herself ; for I had no doubt 
now that Burton had read my letters upon 
more than one occasion. But I felt startled. 
Doubtless she had been able to give much inr 
formation about my private affairs, and my 
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" love-making with the Captain " must be 
quite a well-known story to Mrs. Thorbum. 
I did not ask, however, being content to take 
in one idea at a time, as I received it. 

" She must have known who I was," I fal- 
tered at length. " Of course, if you did so, 
Mrs. Thorbum, she had heard of it also." 

Mrs. Thorburn looked mysterious. 

**Yes," she replied; "she knew that all 
along, ever since the first day you were at 
Wentworth." 

I winced slightly. 

" Did you tell her ? " I asked boldly. 

" No," said our hostess. " She knew all 
about the family, my dear. She was living 
with Lady Barthwick when all the fuss was, 
and knew that they were disappointed because 
your Pa didn't marry Miss Douglas." 

"What?" asked Agnes and I in a breath, 
while I added, " Was Miss Douglas the young 
lady whom they wished him to marry ? " 

" Yes," said Mrs. Thorburn ; " and Anne — 

15 * 
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that 's Burton — ^never forgave your poor dear 
mother, I think, or the Doctor either, for that 
matter. She was fond of her young mistress, 
you see, and heard all the tales that was 
going." 

Agnes looked at Mrs. Thorbum as she spoke, 
and I looked at Agnes, wondering how much 
of this story she already knew. 

"Mrs. Thorbum," she said quietly, "will 
you tell us how you first knew my dear 
mother ? " 

Mrs. Thorbum's face flushed as she said 
evasively : 

" It was a long time ago, my dear." 

" Yes," said Agnes, " we know that. Was 
it before she married ? " 

" Yes, I knew her a little before then," she 
said, hesitating still; then, as if summoning 
up her courage, she added more boldly, " Mr. 
Thorburn knew her better than I did, for, 
you see, she lived in the same house with 
him." 
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" In our grandfather's house P " asked Agnes 
again. 

" Yes, my dear. She was lady's maid to the 
Countess of Brantford, who was very fond of 
her, and very pretty she was in those days. 
She had been brought up better than most of 
us, and had a pretty fair education, for her 
father intended her to go out as a governess. 
But then he died, and her mother was poor ; 
and my lady took such a fancy to her, there 
was neither rest nor peace till she got her to 
live with her. It was that made them all so 
angry, for, of course, no one knew of these 
goings on till it all came out one day." 

** Oh, pray, pray stop ! " I cried, with stream- 
ing eyes; "please, Mrs. Thorbum, spare us 
any more — I know it all now. I will tell 
Agnes about it myself." 

Agnes' face was as white as my own. She 
had evidently been unprepared for such a his« 
tory, and was content to leave anything more 
unspoken. She asked no questions now, but 
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Bat very still, with closed lips and eyes fixed 
upon the opposite wall, as if she could there 
read the solution to these humiliating facts. 

" There are the girls coming," said Mrs. 
Thorbum, " Annie and Helen. Helen, you 
know, was named after Miss Douglas ; for her 
Aunt Anne 's her godmother, and chose the 
name for her. It *s a pretty sounding name, 
too, to my thinking ; don't you think so, Miss 
Ella, my dear ? " 

Poor little woman ! she did not mean to be 
unkind, and tried to show tact in thus changing 
the painful subject. The girls here came in, 
which, fortunately, caused a more successful 
break, and then we rose and said good-bye, 
more humbly, perhaps, on all sides, than we 
had ever said it before. But Agnes' still white 
face did not resume its delicate tint, and I was 
forced to acknowledge that, in spite of my 
former reproaches, my sister could feel and 
suffer as much as I myself. And yet she has 
never spoken upon this subject to me. What- 
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ever she may have thought, she has locked it 
up in the recesses of her heart, where it will 
probably lie like a dead weight as it lies within 
my own. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LOVE IS STBONG AS DEATH. 

^ Ask me no more ; thj fate and mine are sealed. 
I strove against the stream, and all in yain ; 
Let the great river take me to the main. 
No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield." 

Terni/yson. 

Late in the afternoon of the following day we 
drove along the old familiar road towards Mil- 
ford. Now that I was to enter that house 
again under such changed circumstances, I 
questioned my heart as to my conduct towards 
that new relative whom I once so hated. How 
could I tell her what my feelings had been 
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towards her? I could have thrown myself 
upon my knees, and in shame and penitence 
acknowledged my ingratitude for her goodness 
to us, so forcibly did it impress itself upon me ; 
for the more I thought of it the more conscious 
was I that to herself alone I owed every cir- 
cumstance which had taken me out of the old 
life and led me to that which I had so coveted. 
But shame held my tongue captive, and I was 
obliged to conclude that it would be better for 
me in the future to show how I honoured and 
loved her rather than that I should disgrace 
myself as well as her and my own father by an 
avowal of my former thoughts. 

She met us at the door, the long skirt of her 
rich black silk flowing gracefully from her 
slender figure, as she stood with one arm 
thrown caressingly over Mildred's shoulder; 
and in that attitude I noticed the same vague 
resemblance which I had before observed 
between them. Mildred sprang forward with 
a cry of joy as the carriage approached the 
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steps, while little Leo trotted down them to 
give us a helping hand as we alighted. 

There was no sign of Captain Douglas, which 
was a relief, and we went off to our rooms, where 
we remained for some time. Our father and 
his sister had thus an opportunity for priyate 
confidences, of which at last I not only approved, 
but which I could appreciate. 

Edmund was not one of the party. He had 
gone back to town again directly the trial was 
over, and we had already heard from him an- 
nouncing his arrival. Agnes and I stayed with 
the little ones till the sound of the warning gong 
announced the time to dress for dinner, and we 
only appeared in the drawing-room a few 
minutes before it was ready. As we entered 
the room my father was standing in that very 
same attitude upon the hearth-rug which had 
filled me with a tumult of surprise and in- 
dignation before, one arm leaning upon the 
mantel-piece, while he talked to his sister 
beside him. She, arrayed in the most coquet- 
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tish of caps, with a muslin kerchief over her 
black dress, looked young enough to be his 
daughter. 

I walked up to them both — ^this time boldly, 
and without fear of interrupting the conversa- 
tion — and took hold of my aunt's delicately- 
shaped hand, holding it lovingly within my 
own. But at this moment someone entered 
the room, opening the door with a quick, 
decided gesture, and shutting it again forcibly ; 
someone whose step I knew, whose manner 
was familiar even though I neither turned nor 
looked at him. 

" Well, Constance," he said, as he came for- 
ward, " I hope I am not too late for dinner. I 
got back just in time to dress." 

Then he shook hands with my father, and 
turned towards me with an outstretched hand, 
into which I placed my cold, limp fingers with- 
out speaking. 

My father took his sister into the dining- 
room, so that my lot fell to Captain Douglas. 
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It was strange to feel my hand within his arm 
again, almost expectant of that pressure which 
it had so often received ; but now there was no 
such movement upon his part, and the memory 
gave me too much pain for me to wish to recaO 
it. I answered his questions at dinner in a 
politely formal manner, taking care to originate 
no remark, and making myself altogether as 
disagreeable as I possibly could. I continued 
this style of behaviour throughout the evening, 
stung to the quick because of his apparent in- 
difference to it, and angry with myself because, 
in spite of my endeavours, I could not help 
feeling conscious and miserable. I began to 
wonder how long he intended to remain, and 
whether he had pointedly intruded himself upon 
me for the sake of causing me uneasiness. If 
he were likely to be here much longer I should 
make some excuse and go home again, fori 
could not be under the same roof with him for 
many days, practising the same restraints, and 
vexing my soul with the same annoying quea- 
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tions which so continually presented them- 
selves. 

I took the opportunity of an unusually long 
game of whist to excuse myself on the plea of 
fatigue, glad to get away to my room, to shut 
my eyes and dream in happy unconsciousness. 

I did not come downstairs very early the 
next day. Aunt Constance had insisted upon 
my having my breakfast in my room, and I was 
only too glad to be relieved from the presence 
of Claude, and too fatigued in mind and body 
after so many exciting events, to refuse the 
opportunity of a long rest. 

When I at last made my appearance in the 
morning-room, fitted up so prettily with pale 
pink — the room in which she always sat — I 
found her and my father together talking over 
a letter which he held in his hand. I paused 
before I ventured to enter, for now I under- 
stood well how much they might have to say in 
which I could have no expectation of sharing ; 
but to her gracious invitation ** Come in, Ella, 
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we are only talking about a letter,** I walked 
up to my father and kissed him. 

He looked up brightly, with a smile in his eye 
as well as on his lips, as he said : 

" I have had a letter from my brother, my 
dear. Would you like to read it ? " 

Now, the thought that my father had a 
brother, nay, possibly more than one, had 
already crossed my mind. Matters had not 
gone so far without my considering whether he 
were an elder or a younger son, so that this news 
did not altogether surprise me. But when I 
had read the letter . through and laid it down 
again on the table beside him, I uttered 
an ejaculation of astonishment. The writer 
not only mentioned my name as having been 
known to him as far back as my school-days, 
but even spoke of acts of mine when I was in 
London lately. I glanced down the page till 
I came to the signature. It was signed 
" Eustone." 

"Lord Eustone your brother?"! cried, in 
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surprise. " Ceoile my own first cousin? Are 
you sure it is true. Father ? " 

It seemed impossible to take in so many 
sudden new facts all heaped so closely one upon 
another. Lord Eustone's kindness to me 
and his approval of my friendship with his 
daughter were now accounted for. Was this 
Lady Constance's doing also, who had sent me 
to the same school with her ? 

" I am glad that you feel so much pleased, 
my dear child," replied my father, while the 
tears stood in his eyes, " for now I hope that 
you will see more of your cousin than you have 
ever done before. My brother has invited me 
to go down to his country-house to-day, and I 
shall probably do so this afternoon." 

Thi3re was a falter in his voice now, and I 
saw that he spoke with an effort. Then folding 
up the letter which in my excitement I had 
thrown upon the table beside him, he put it 
into his pocket, and left the room abruptly. 

** Aunt Constance/' I said, my own eyes 
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brimful of tears, "I really think you are an 
angel, and are possessed of more than mortal 
powers. This is all your work." 

She was very gentle. She did not refuse 
the kiss with which I accompanied my words, 
but with the slightest inflexion of pride in her 
tone, she said : 

" Ella, do you believe in my friendship for 
you now ? " 

The only reproach she ever gave me. I 
might well thank God that He had sent such 
as her into the world to be our friend and 
benefactor, and I did so now with all mj 
heart. 

" Tell me one thing," I whispered, " how 
long has everybody known about this ? " 

"I have known it for many years," she 
said. 

" Yes, yes, I know ; but did anyone else ? " 
" Aunt Barthwick heard of it from yourself 
and mentioned it to my mother who had by 
that time been told of it by me, and had seen 
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and welcomed your father. Lord Eustone 
knew many years ago, as soon as I myself, but 
he, like the rest of us, was afraid to speak of it 
openly. My father has only found it out lately, 
through this last business, and it is to gain his 
favour that we are all working now.*' 

" Oh, surely, surely that will come," I said, 
clasping my hands earnestly. 

" I hope so," said my aunt. " We cannot 
say." 

" But he was so fond of Agnes," I urged ; 
** she could do anything with him, I 'm sure." 

"Yes; but he had no idea that she was his 
own grand-daughter. He took a strange fancy 
to her because of her resemblance to his first 
wife, who died when she was very young. 
But this news must be broken to him care- 
fully." 

" It is very odd," I said, still musing. " I 
did not know, till now, that Lord Eustone was 
his son. I never saw them together." 

*• No, Ella, because he heard that Edmund 
HI. 16 
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was the son of your father, and that Lord 
Eustone was attached to him. On that account 
a coolness sprang up between them, and that 
is one reason why we are afraid of the result 
now." 

" Oh dear ! *' I uttered mournfully, in my 
usual impulsive fashion jumping to the opposite 
conclusion at once. " He never could he so 
cruel — if he once sees our darling beautiful 
father." 

Lady Constance did not answer, and I crept 
away to the drawing-room to mingle in the 
strains of a sonata these new thoughts and 
strange perplexities. No one was there, and I 
practised vigorously for half an hour without 
ceasing; then flinging the music aside, took up 
a song which was lying upon the piano, and 
began to hum it idly to myself. It was a song 
which I had sung the first day that I had 
spent at Milford, a little wailing L'ish ballad, 
full of those odd pleading tones which charac- 
terise so many of them. I had sung it then 
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without music, but now the music was at my 
hand. 

Where could it have come from ? Who 
could have sung that song but myself ? Had 
Lady Constance with her rich voice been 
attempting to give it more expression than I 
could ? The thought made me almost ashamed 
to try it, for how could I sing after she had 
done so ? 

However, there was no one by to hear my 
failure, and I could at least practise it. I 
began, and mastered it fairly well till the refrain 
at the end of the verse, a girl calling upon her 
absent lover to return, broke my voice some- 
what and made it husky. How foolish I was 
to give way to a feeling which for me could 
have no interest. I would sing it, over and 
over again till I had conquered the choking in 
my throat, which had only come because I was 
so physically weak. I went on repeating the 
verses again and again, *' Oh Dennis dear, come 

back to me, I count the hours away from thee," 

16 ♦ 
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and then throwing the music from me, I sud- 
denly, and to my own surprise, burst into 
tears. 

The music had ceased, and silence fell 
throughout the room, only broken by the 
dropping of an occasional coal from the grate, 
and the warbling of the birds in the conservatory 
at the end of the hall. I leant my head upon 
the desk of the piano, and suffered my tears to 
have their way ; but for one minute only, for 

the turning of the door-handle warned me that 
another presence was near, which, as the door 
was opened wider, revealed itself in the form of 
one I knew too well. 

In an instant the tears were checked back; 
in spite of the coldness of my hands, the 
tremoar which seized my frame, I was out- 
wardly calm, and prepared to be formally 
polite. He came all across the room till he 
stood beside me at the piano, and then putting 
out his broad warm hand, took my resisting 
fingers into his own. I could not help the 
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tlirill, now painful, as it had once been the 
reverse, from darting through my frame, but I 
did not look towards him as I quickly with- 
drew my hand with a chilling " Gtood morn- 
ing." I felt his eyes upon my face, and the 
next moment he had spoken. 

** Good morning, Miss Hamilton." A pause, 
then in a low voice : " Is it to be always so 
between us ? " 

" I do not understand you," I said coldly. 

" Must I make myself plainer, then ? Are 
we to meet upon these terms, and no other, all 
our lives ? " 

" I do not wish to meet you at all," I replied 
brusquely ; " if we do meet, it must be as stran- 
gers, as I before informed you." 

*' With no hope of the forgiveness which you 
once promised that you would try to bestow ? 
Will you give it now, if I explain myself as I 
said I would ? " 

" No," I answered bitterly, " I have no for- 
giveness to bestow. You have nothing to do 
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with me, and never can have. Why do you 
continue a subject painful to us both, when your 
place is beside another ? " 

** Do you mean by Ethel Blantyre ? '* he asked 
in a more relieved tone, the comers of his 
mouth breaking into a smile which exasperated 
me. 

" Of course ; who else ? Are you not going 
to be married to her in a few weeks' time, and 
do you come to me for congratulations ? '* My 
passion was rising now, and made my voice 
more tremulous than it had hitherto been, 
though I curled my lip in withering scorn and 
ill-assumed indifference. 

He made a slight gesture of impatience as he 
said: 

" Why do you continue that old vexed sub- 
ject? You know that I am not going to marry 
Ethel Blantyre, that I do not wish to speak of 
her. I came to talk to yourself, to say what I 
have been longing to say for some days, but 
which you wijl not allow me an opportunity 
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of doing, apparently ; to ask you, Ella, if you 
will forgive all my past conduct, and consent to 
be my wife." 

The words surged through my brain and 
made me giddy, but I recovered myself after a 
pause. In that pause, with lightning rapidity, 
had flashed all the past. I saw it now ; this 
man, who had cast me aside for another when 
I was in obscurity, a penniless, nameless 
governess, was now willing to treat another in 
the same manner when it was discovered that 
my family was higher than her own, and that 
I might, one day, be in even a better position. 

I wiped the dew from my face which had 
gathered during this last sickening pause, and 
then I braced myself up and endeavoured to 
answer steadily. 

** I suppose I ought to reply that you do me 
much honour by making this request, but I 
cannot feel it. Your words are an insult, as, 
unfortunately, every word, every action has 
been to me." 
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Captain Douglas drew back and folded his 
arms before him. When he spoke, his voice 
was nearly as cold as my own. 

** Miss Hamilton, may I ask you to explam 
yourself more fully ? ** 

"Explain?** I repeated, rising in anger; 
" what can I explain ? Humiliate myself even 
more than I am humiliated at present by a 
worthless repetition of your behaviour to- 
wards me I Bemind you how you have made 
me your toy when you had no one else to 
amuse you I how you cast me aside for a new 
plaything in the shape of Miss Blantyre, and 
now — how you are willing to do the same by 
her when you discover that I am not — not 
the person you thought that I was at that 
time." 

My voice hesitated and trembled as I uttered 
the last sentence in mingled passion and shame. 

His face changed suddenly and a flush 
passed over his cheek, as he bent forward and 
seized my hand suddenly. 
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'* Ella, is it possible that you can think me 
so base?'* 

I relented then for one moment ; but other 
girls have been deceived, and it was only 
natural that I should feel a rebound in his 
favour. No, it would not do ; my faith in him 
was gone. 

^* I am glad that your conscience is suffi- 
ciently alive to its sense of duty to represent 
your conduct in its true light at last," I 
said bitterly. 

He dropped my hand at once, turned and 
walked a few paces from me, then came back 
and confronted me once more. 

" Miss Hamilton, Ella,** he said, jerking out 
his words unlike the usual easy flow of his 
language; "wiU you promise, as you once 
did, to have patience with me, to try and 
forgive, if I explain to you what I wish to 
say?*' 

" Yes,** I answered, his agitation somehow 
rendering me more calm ; " I will listen, but I 
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do not promise to change my opinion ; unfor- 
tunately, that remains unalterable." 

" Will you believe me when I tell you that 
from the very first hour that I saw you in this 
room I loved you ? I had seen you before ; 
nay, more, I knew who you were even at that 
time, though you did not know it yourself/* 

"You knew that I was Lady Constance's 
niece, that my father was her brother ? '* I in- 
terrupted. 

" I did. The first time I saw. you was in 
Halton at the ironmonger's shop, and upon a 
subsequent conversation with Constance Mil- 
ford I discovered .that you were the girl she had 
mentioned to me as her brother's daughter. I 
felt an interest in you even then ; and it was 
through my influence that she was induced to 
recommend you as governess to my brother's 
children." 

"Extremely good of you," I ejaculated 
f eebly. 

"Ah, you may ridicule me for it, but I 
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wished to be kind for your own sake. When I 
saw you here, I wished to be so for mine. Per- 
haps I was wrong — ^weak I undoubtedly was 
— ^but I could not help it. Your voice, your 
face, had a charm for me that no other had 
before possessed." 

"Always excepting the girl to whom you 
had been engaged but a short time be- 
fore/' 

He did not heed me, but went on as if my 
remarks formed no interruption to his narra- 
tive, while I listened, my heart glowing with 
mingled sensations of flattery and shame. 

" I daresay you blame me for what followed ; 
heaven knows, I blame myself. How could I 
live in your presence and not reveal to you 
the love which I felt, the love which you so 
despise ? " 

His eyes glowed as he looked at me, while I 
dropped mine with a sudden sense of the 
reality of his words. 

" I did not despise it then," I muttered ; 
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** I believed in it and in you also, till I was 
deceived." 

^' And you then believed that it had changed 
or had never been at all ? " 

" I don't know," I said stolidly. 

" No, Ella, no ; and here I must reveal to 
you my wrong. I knew the position in which 
your father stood, and I believed that through 
the influence of his sister his father might be 
induced to welcome him once more as his son. 
So confident was my hope that I determined 
to wait until that time should come before 
I spoke, believing it to be close at hand." 

"Precisely; just as I supposed," I mur- 
mured, almost inaudibly. 

"But I could not; my love for you was 
wearing out my patience. I felt that I must 
speak, though my pride prevented my asking 
you to marry me at once. At length the time 
came when you were to go home for the 
Christmas holidays, and I determined that 
upon your return all should be made plain 
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between us ; that though your father was only 
the doctor in a country town, and not the re- 
cognised son of the Earl of Brantford, that 
should form no barrier between us and that 
you should be my wife.** 

He paused and looked at me, but I averted 
my face, looking away from him, with a proud 
angry flush now dyeing my pale cheeks. 

'^ Ah, Ella, I see that you despise me, and it 
is natural that you should; but put yourself 
in my place for one minute, and confess that if 
my feeling were a despicable one, it was at 
least natural, and beHeve in the genuine 
warmth of my love when I assure you that I 
only waited your return to Wentworth to atone 
for my pride by a full revelation of all my 
inner feelings/* 

" You had that opportunity,** I said coldly, 
still turning my face from him and playing 
with the leaves of music which lay scattered 
about on the piano. "When I did return 
to Wentworth you used it well, truly ! ** 
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" Ella, do not reproach me with those chill- 
ing words. Pardon me for what I am going 
to say, or, at least, do not be too hard upon 
me." His voice sank as he continued : " You 
know how you returned to my brother's house, 
and the mystery which surrounded your 
father's name; thougli my mind was per- 
feotly clear upon the point, my pride still 
revolted against it. In spite of my intense 
love, I could not bring myself to the thought 
of asking* you in marriage tUl this cloud had 
passed away." 

I passed my hands over my eyes and shud- 
dered. Could I ever forgive him ? 

" And so you thought it best to turn your 
affection to Ethel, since it was impossible to 
bestow it upon so unworthy an object as my- 
self ? " 

" Not at all. As you know, I had once pro- 
posed to Ethel, and believed myself engaged 
to her for a few days. At the end of that 
time I had reason to give back to her the pro- 
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mise I had made, to set her free, feeling sure 
that I would not be beguiled into a similar 
folly again. I believe that she regretted the 
separation more than I myself, and when she 
saw you at Wentworth she was annoyed at 
the power which you evidently had over 
me. 

I knew all that as well as he. Did I not 
remember the pencilled lines, " Sick, am I 
sick of a jealous dread ? " which I had seen in 
her volume of Tennyson? Did I not see in 
the words, " Ask me no more, for at a touch 
I yield," the feeling which prompted her to 
mark this passage also ? 

" I am perfectly aware of all this," I replied. 
** I could not be so utterly blind as not .to see 
that there was an understanding between you." 

"There was none," he replied emphatically; 
* * no understanding of that sort, I assure you. 
No word of love ever escaped my lips for her 
since the time when the beauty of her face 
and the attractiveness of her manner had be- 
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g^ed me into a sudden impulsive act of 
which I had long before repented. But she 
feared my marriage with you, and from her 
lips I heard the rumour of your poor father's 
disgrace and the stories which were spread- 
ing about Halton." 

"From Ethel?" I repeated; "how could 
she possibly have become possessed of this wild, 
cruel gossip ? " 

My lips quivered ; though we triumphed now, 
the remembrance of our pain scorched my 
heart with a burning fire. 

" Poor darling,'* he said compassionately, 
his eyes looking more softly down upon my 
sad stricken face, " forgive me for what I am 
saying, but it must be said, otherwise you will 
never know all the truth. Ethel learned it 
from her old nurse, Mrs. Burton, who, I am 
sorry to say, never cherished any great warmth 
of feeling for your father. It might have been 
prejudice, but, at any rate, she fully believed 
the accuracy of those reports, and poured them 
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into EthePs ear, confirming them in hor mind 
also/' 

** Wicked woman I " I ejaculated angrily. 

" Well, you know, Ella, she was at one time 
maid to my sister in the old far-away time when 
the two families desired their marriage. How- 
ever, that is not the point now. She is an 
ignorant woman, and has a bitter tongue, 
though, I believe, she possesses a kind heart. 
At any rate, she is a person likely to become 
influenced by one idea, and, therefore, when 
these rumours reached her ears, she implicitly 
believed them.'* 

My head was becoming confused with these 

old memories again, which I had tried so hard 

to fight down within the last few days. And 

now I was to hear of it from Claude's lips, 

»s an eyer-Kying reproach to my dear dead 

mother. Lady Barthwick, his own mother — 

who was one of those whom my father had 

disappoiiited-was now trying her utmost to 

instal him once more into his father's favour 
III. 17 
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after all that had passed. The recollection 
of her kindness to myself, the parental advice 
which she had given, the care she had taken 
of me in ill-health, and the pleasure which she 
had striven to infuse into my life — ^all came 
back to me with a new sense of her worth ; and 
here was I, the daughter of the man who had 
caused this disappointment, spuming from me 
her son for having acted, as I believed, in a 
similar manner. But *Hwo blacks do not 
make a white,'' and I was still too angry and 
vindictive to attempt anything like recon- 
ciliation. 

** So Ethel believed it also, and tried to 
influence your opinion,** I said mockingly; 
" how grateful I feel for your and her friend- 
ship 1 " 

"I think Ethel did believe it," said Claude, 
gravely. " You must remember that she knows 
nothing of your father, and even if the true 
state of matters had been revealed to her by 
Burton, it would only have served to con- 
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firm the idea in her own mind. At any rate, 
she told me many things concerning your 
father, and the cloud which was then hanging 
over him, and at length I made up my mind 
that I would go away, and see how matters 
shaped themselves during my absence. I told 
my mother of it all before I left, entreated her 
to be kind to you for my sake, to bring about a 
reconciliation between the Earl and his son 
through the medium of my aunt Lady Brant- 
ford, and by so doing to break down the utterly 
ridiculous report concerning your father and his 
sister.** 

I began to relent a little towards him. Ah 1 
how passionately I loved him in spite of my 
pride ; but the recollection of that garden scene 
was still fresh in my mind, and I could not 
hold out the right hand of fellowship towards 
him just yet. 

** May I ask if you confided in Ethel also ? ** 
I asked in the same mocking tone. ** Was 
this what you were pouring into her ear 

17 ♦ 
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the day that I saw you in the garden to- 
gether ? " 

He bit his lip, while the colour rushed over 
his sunburnt face. 

" Ah 1 you hit me hard there," he said hus- 
kily, " and I find it more difficult to explain 
than anything else. I can tell you of myself, 
but it is not so easy to betray another." 

" I think I can answer part of the question 
for myself," I answered. " I overheard a few 
fragments of your conversation. Ethel begged 
you not to marry me, and you promised her that 
you would not do so. I do not know precisely 
what followed, but I believed that you renewed 
that promise with herself. May I ask if this 
is so ? " 

I was trembling now, shaking with a cold, ner- 
vous shuddering which all my efforts could not 
conceal. Claude saw it ; taking me by the hand, 
he led me across to the fire, and placing me in 
one of the soft-cushioned arm-chairs, sat down 
beside me. But his hand touched mine no 
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longer ; he leaned back and contemplated the 
fire gravely. 

*^ Ella, as you ask me this question I am 
bound to answer you. Miss Blantyre did seek 
for a reconciliation with me, and pleaded for 
my forgiveness for the old wrong which she 
believed that she had done me, but there was 
no renewal of that promise. On my most 
sacred word of honour, I assure you that 
nothing but my forgiveness was accorded to her. 
I know to what you allude ; I am aware that 
you must have seen me kiss her. Well, perhaps 
you might have seen that upon more than one 
occasion. When the face of a lovely girl is so 
temptingly held within reach of one's own, the 
act is irresistible." 

The blood rushed over my cheeks at this 
speech, tingling them afresh with the remem- 
brance of those kisses which he had pressed 
upon my own face. Perhaps he spoke now 
of these acts of folly in the same terms. I 
shuddered at the thought. But Claude had 
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apparently been too much absorbed in his own 
narrative to heed the impression which it had 
made upon me, and if he did, he treated it with 
indifference, as he continued : 

** I do not wish to speak of Ethel Blantyre, 
as I told you when first I began this conversa- 
tion. If you were under the impression that 
I ever was engaged to or meant to marry her 
since my acquaintance with you, you are utterly 
mistaken/' 

** I cannot understand it/' I cried in a per- 
plexed tone ; " you surely made Ethel herself 
believe this, and her family also." 

" I ? '' he asked in surprise. ** When, and to 
whom ? " 

" I don't know," I faltered, fearful in my 
turn to betray Ethel. " I certainly was under 
the impression that you were going to marry 
her when you went abroad, so was Mrs. 
Douglas ; and the other day I was told, as an 
acknowledged fact, that the wedding would 
take place in September." 
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He laughed shortly. 

" People are very kind to take ' so much 
interest in my proceedings, and arrange my 
affairs so satisfactorily for me. I went abroad, 
as I told you, to have a quiet time for reflection, 
to think over what was to be done, and how to 
clear you and your father, and see my way to a 
marriage. When I was on the point of start- 
ing, my brother intimated his intention of 
following me with his wife and children, and 
afterwards I heard that Miss B Ian tyre was to 
accompany them. I saw a good deal of them 
on the journey, and no doubt that gave rise to 
the reports that I must be engaged to her. 
While there I heard of the hbel, and lost no 
time in returning so as to be present at the 
trial. Of course, knowing well what the issue 
of the case must be, I determined to wait till 
it was over and then seek an explanation with 
you. And now I have done it, and ask you to 
share your lot with mine, to forgive me for all 
my worldly thoughts, for all my suspicious 
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acts. Whether you remain Ella Hamilton or 
are acknowledged as Ella Stuart — ^your right- 
ful name — it is the same to me so long as jou 
are my Ella." 

I still sat gazing before me with downcast 
eyes, while my heart throbbed to painfulness. 
I thought of the Lady Clare. Was Claude 
content to take me as I was, without my 
proper title ? I could not answer, though he 
waited for several minutes, pausing with a 
solemn pause, which made matters even still 
more trying. I thought of it all, of my great 
love for him which overpowered me still. 
Could T let him go when he was near me once 
more ; no Ethel to take him from me P Had 
not my sorrow been deep enough, and could I 
not forgive when my father had been so fully 
and freely forgiven ? What could I do but cry 
from the inmost recesses of my heart, ^' Ask 
me no more, for at a touch I yield.*' And 
when the question was once again put to me, 
tenderly, whisperingly, with no more doubt, do 
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you blame my folly if I sank under its dan- 
gerous spell, and gave myself up to liim who 
was, I knew, dearer than all the world ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WAITING FOB THE 7BEDI0T. 

" All hope is lost 
Of my reception into grace/' 

MiUon. 

How long we sat upon that dull morning in 
the late summer, and opened our hearts in full 
confidence to each other, I know not. But 
this much I know, that at the end of half an 
hour I was talking more freely to Claude than 
I had ever talked before, and that I believed 
now that I had a right to trust him. It was 
very blissful after the many months of doubt, 
distrust, and perplexity through which I had 
passed; and the more I thought the more 
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clearly did facts become. I could afford to 
pity Ethel now for her share in the trans- 
action, and to forgive her for the wrong 
which she had tried to do towards me. I 
saw how her jealousy had led her to behave 
as if she were the recognised object of his 
regard, and I one in whom he could have no 
interest. I saw how it had led her to place 
my unfortunate position in even a stronger 
light than it really stood, fearful that in a 
moment of weakness Claude should be be- 
trayed into an avowal of his feelings, and 
that she should lose him ; and I saw, too, 
how she had kept up the deception with my- 
self by leading me to suppose that though not 
engaged she still meant to marry him. That 
she cared for him I did not doubt, but whether 
it was like a spoilt child who would not give 
up her prize, or whether she valued the prize 
in itself, I could not tell. I only knew that 
now it was all over and that he was mine still, 
whom not even Ethel could take away. Ah I I 
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know what you World to whom I write is 
saying, in that worldly-wise spirit of yours. 
How ye prudent followers of Mammon would 
have urged him to follow out his first impulses, 
and not to ally himself to a wife whose name was 
unknown, whose birth and position and pro- 
spects were still under a cloud ; how ye pious 
matrons will lift up your hands and eyes to 
heaven, and give thanks for the deliverance of 
your daughters from any such worldly schemer, 
whose heart is so thoroughly set upon the 
things of this life. With your thoughts I have 
nothing to do. Remember he is my husband 
now, and do not intrude them upon me. 

Later in the day my father left on his visit 
to Lord Eustone, and returned a few days 
afterwards, bringing him baxjk with himi In 
the meantime his consent had been asked and 
given to my marriage with Claude, who, to 
my embarrassment, was anxious to claim me 
at once, as I was, without so much as wedding 
finery, to prove that it was myself he wanted 
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and nothing more. But my father had told 
him that matters having gone so far with his 
own family, he should prefer to have an under- 
standing with his father before anything was 
settled ; and so matters were left in the mean- 
time. 

We expected Edmund down from town on 
the same day that my father and uncle were 
to arrive, and were delighted to see him, when 
he made his appearance, looking as well and 
handsome as ever. He came into the drawing- 
room just before dinner, where Agnes and I 
were lingering in expectation of the dressing- 
gong, and throwing himself upon one of the 
couches, began to " chafE " me about my en- 
gagement to Claude. 

" Well, Ella, you seem to have been prac- 
tising to some purpose since you came to 
Milford," he said laughingly. "What a 
fortunate thing it is that you learned to play 
Beethoven.'* 

" Yes, isn't it ? " said Agnes, taking up his 
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strain. *^Bat you must not flatter her, Ed- 
mund ; for slie is too conceited already. Haye 
you observed the engagement ring of which 
she appears to be so proud P " 

" I say, so she is/' said Edmund, snatching 
hold of my hand. " Diamonds too I Where 
did you get it, Ella ? " 

"If you want information, you had better 
apply to head-quarters," I said, laughing, as 
Claude entered the room. 

" You must have had it about you a good 
while," said Edmund, appealing to him, " for 
Halton never produced such a ring, nor Went- 
worth either." 

"My dear fellow," said Claude, laughing, 
** do you suppose that I ever had the cheek 
to enter a jeweller's shop in either of those 
places for the purpose of buying an engage- 
ment ring ? It would be as much as my place 
was worth, even supposing the windows to be 
full of them. Take my advice, and go else- 
where for yours." 



I 
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"Yes, Edmund," I said; "you had better 
try London when you buy your own." 

Edmund's handsome face looked conscious 
for a moment, but he parried my joke with 
another. 

" You 've had that ring about you, Douglas, 
I know, for some months, ready to give to the 
first giri who asked you." 

" Precisely," said Claude. " I have had it 
in my possession ever since last winter, but 
Ella has only just asked me, you see." 

" Ella hasn't asked you at all," I said, with 
a pleading look at his good-tempered face, now 
breaking into a smile at my expense ; " and if 
you don't take care she will give it back to 
you again." 

The threat proved suflBcient to justify him 
in changing the subject to that of Nero his 
dog, whom he had just been visiting at the 
stables, and concerning whom word had been 
brought to him about an hour before, by one 
of the servants, that its leg was broken. 
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" It 's very awkward for the poor beast," 
he said, **no matter how the accident hap- 
pened. Smith tells me that it was that 
red-haired young Thorbum who did the mis- 
chief, and he believes that his horse kicked 
him as he was riding by, but he has no proof 
beyond the fact that he heard the poor thing 
cry out, and found him in this condition." 

'' So his spite is not at an end yet/' said 
Edmund, warmly, as he moved towards the 
door again. 

Late that evening Lord Eustone arrived with 
my father. I was sitting with Claude in the 
library, enjoying one of those delicious tete- 
o-tHes which precede a happy marriage, when 
I heard the bustle from without, and be- 
fore I had time to leave the room encoun- 
tered them both coming in from the halL 
Lord Eustone put his two hands upon my 
shoulders and kissed me, very much in the 
same manner as my father might have done. 
The resemblance between them was more 
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marked than ever, perhaps because there was 
a bright look of hope in my dear father's 
face, which rendered it more like the cheerful 
face of his brother ; perhaps because I under- 
stood now how it was that the resemblance 
had been perceptible before. 

"Tou must both come and see us/* he 
said to Agnes and myself ; " I assure you 
Cecile is quite looking forward to a visit from 
you." But a playful shake of Claude's head 
at this invitation, and the consequent embar- 
rassment of my manner, drew me into dis- 
cussion upon this point, and I had to receive 
more congratulations, which, after all, are a 
very unpleasant business. No one had any 
mercy upon us, and as soon as we could do 
so with propriety, Claude and I had slipped 
away to enjoy our own society, "not to be 
teased,'* as I said, "and to give all those 
people an opportunity of talking over their 
own affairs.'* 

Lord Bustone and my father talked long 
III. 18 
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into the evening. I heard their voices as they 
ascended the stairs, and parted upon the 
landing outside my bedroom door. For some 
time I could not sleep, since all this labyrinth 
of strange events was coursing through my 
brain and perplexing it with strange fan- 
tasies. But I truly believed that the light 
was dawning, and thanked God in my heart 
as I heard the brothers give one another 
their good-night greeting, accompanied, ss 1 
could tell, with a fervent hand-clasp. 

The next morning they were ofE again, 
starting at once for my grandfather's house, 
which they hoped to reach in about three 
hours. It was a bright warm day in Sep- 
tember, and Claude and Edmund were out 
shooting, so that after the travellers had 
started we went up to my aunt's room, to try 
if occupation would amuse our minds and keep 
us from reflection. But we were all ill at ease 
as we sat and talked vaguely of the visit. 
Aunt Constance looked anxious, Agnes was 
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silent as she bent over her drawing, as if her 
mind were too thoroughly absorbed in it for 
conversation, and I was restless, longing for 
Claude to come in, so that I might have some- 
one to share my thoughts. For the one per- 
plexing question was, I knew, uppermost in all 
our minds : How would they be received ? I 
reflected that Edmund must eventually be the 
heir, unless he should die before my father or 
uncle, in which case the title must become ex- 
tinct. My grandfather could, therefore, have 
no alternative but to accord his gracious pardon 
to the son whose one act of folly had been 
the cause of a life's remorse ; and as my poor 
mother had ceased to be a stumbling-block in 
his path, he could now have no reason for keep- 
ing up his resentment. Besides, Agnes' re- 
semblance to his wife, our grandmother, had 
produced an interest in her which was very 
gratifying to us all. And so upon this rock 
I built my hopes in feverish expectation of the 

result. 

18 * 
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We had a pleasing variety in th^ shape of 
Mrs. Douglas and Lilian to luncheon, which 
helped to beguile the long day. They had come 
over from Wentworth by train, intending to 
return in the same manner at four o'clock, so 
that we had a few hours in which we could enjoy 
their society. I had not seen the little mother 
since my engagement, and waited rather shyly 
for her congratulations, the sincerity of which 
I could not help questioning. But my doubts 
were soon at rest by the heartiness of her 
manner, and she kissed me warmly, and wel- 
comed me as a sister. I hardly knew how to 
answer this display of affection. She had told 
me more than once how much she had desired 
her sister's union with Claude, and it seemed 
strange that she had thus philosophically made 
up her mind to the present result with so 
much amiability. I could not help saying when 
I had the opportunity of speaking to her alone : 

" Are you really not angry, then, that it is 
I, and not Ethel, whom he has chosen P " 
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"Angry? No. What makes you think 
so ? '* she said, turning quickly from the toilet- 
glass, before which she stood arranging the 
soft glossy brown hair which I always admired. 
** Why should I be angry ? '' 

"I thought you wanted him for Ethel," I 
said in a shamefaced manner. 

" Oh, Ethel must arrange her own affairs," 
she said petulantly. " I will never undertake 
to do anything for her. She is like the dog 
in the manger : she does not know what she 
wants." 

" No, I don't think she does," I murmured. 
** But it is a very strange thing, for I am sure 
she wished to take Claude from me." 

" That was because you had him," said Mrs. 
Douglas. " You know he proposed to her once 
about the same time that Captain Blagrove 
did, and in her usual style she led both on to 
believe that she was in love with them. Of 
course there was a fuss. Captain Blagrove 
was indignant with Claude, and he, in turn, 
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indignant with Ethel, with whom he declared 
he would have nothing more to do. After a 
time her engagement to Captain Blagrove 
was announced, and I did hope then that she 
would settle down and marry him ; but after 
you came to us she wrote piteously of her cir- 
cumstances, saying she could not marry upon 
nothing, and that, after all, there was no one 
like Claude Douglas. Then I began to hope 
that he would care for her again, and said so 
to you as a little warning. For you know, 
Ella, though I could not help seeing that there 
was a little understanding between you, Claude 
is undeniably a flirt, and he is ambitious also ; 
and I did not believe that he would marry you. 
No, you must not be angry with me for saying 
so," she continued as she saw my flushed 
cheeks at this allusion ; ^^ you know I did not 
know who you were, and how was I to know 
that he did so ? " 

" Of course," I uttered,' trying to be reason- 
able. 
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"When Ethel arrived — self-invited, by the 
bye — she asked a great many questions about 
you, and expressed much interest in your return, 
and I have reason to believe, since, that all this 
interest had been kept up by Burton." 

" Yes," I answered, " I am aware of that, 
and of the motives which prompted Burton to 
act in the manner she did throughout." 

" Well," said Mrs. Douglas, " I don*t know 
whether such motives prompted her to read 
your letters, which I am told she was in the 
habit of doing. Lilian saw her one day in your 
room with one in her hand, which she tried to 
smuggle back again into the little desk with- 
out the child^s observation. However, you 
know what Lilian is. She immediately accused 
her of it, and said she would tell Mamma, and 
then Burton took her down to her room and 
bribed her to keep it secret." 

How shocking ! " I exclaimed. 
Yes," said Mrs. Douglas, "it is indeed. 
After this revelation I shall not keep her, but 
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I only heard of it this morning as we were 
coming from Wentworth.'* 

I felt inwardly uncomfortable as I reflected 
upon my behaviour towards Burton, and thought 
of how every action of mine had probably been 
chronicled by her, and repeated to Ethel. But 
I understood now how it was that she had been 
on her side, and not mine. In my letters home 
I had never spared the Thorbums if chance 
iuduced me to mention their names. In my 
letters from home they had also been men- 
tioned, and not always in the most complimen- 
tary terms either. With Burton's natural 
antipathy to my father and mother, I could 
understand that in her idle gossiping fashion 
she should repeat to her brother and his family 
what she knew to be our feelings towards 
them, and so keep up the fire which had been 
smouldering for such a length of time. Doubt- 
less she, like Mr. Thorbum himself, looked 
upon him as an injured man, and was deter- 
mined to revenge herself upon our family by 
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this means. And yet with it all, there was a 
spirit of kindliness in the woman's nature for 
which I was not ungrateful. I could not think 
that revengeful desires alone had prompted 
her, for she had shown me many kindnesses, 
but she was a common minded- woman, as her 
brother was a common-minded man. In this 
way I could account for her revelations to me 
concerning Ethel, and doubtless her confidences 
towards that young lady about me. It was 
natural that she should be more attached to 
Ethel and that she should try to further her 
schemes, and hope for mine to become a failure. 
No doubt it was the last parting shot which 
she had fired when she came to our house to 
announce Ethel's projected marriage, to assume 
a certain amount of intimacy with me on the 
strength of her brother's acquaintance, and to 
comment in vulgar impertinence upon the cir- 
cumstances connected with my mother's death. 
I wondered if my disappointment about Claude, 
my many fits of hysteria and faintness which 
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she had witnessed, had been made known to 
the Thorburns, and what Kate and Helen's 
opinion was now. 

Well, it mattered but little ; and, perhaps, as 
the wife of Captain Douglas, Mrs. Burton could 
afford to leave me alone. 

" But do tell me some more about Ethel,'* 
I asked. '' Did Claude and she quarrel when 
they were abroad, or how was it ? I can get 
no satisfaction from him." 

" Well, at first, she behaved in precisely the 
same manner as she had at the Court ; but I 
saw that Claude was unhappy, and I don't think 
he would flirt with her then. As soon as she 
found him becoming * slow,' all the gratifica- 
tion of possession seemed to depart, and though 
they were often together, she treated him with 
coolness and indifference, which I must say 
he returned." 

I could not help smiling, perhaps with a 
secret satisfaction. 

*' Then what did Burton mean by telling me 



1 
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the wedding was fixed for September, and 
that you were all coming home for it ?" 

Mrs. Douglas opened her blue eyes, and 
laughed her merry little laugh. 

" I don*t know, I 'm sure/* she said, " unless 
she thought it would annoy you." 

Lilian seemed greatly mystified by the allu- 
sions which were made concerning myself and 
her uncle, and in the middle of luncheon 
amused the whole party by inquiring of him 

gravely : 

" Uncle Claude, are you going to marry 

Miss Hamilton? '* 

He assured her confidently that such was 

the case, saying that he was tired of waiting 

for her any longer, she took so long to grow 

up, and so relieved my consciousness which 

was making my faoe rather rosy at this allu- 

sion to my prospects before the servants. I 

hoped her next question would not be, " When 

people are going to be married, don't they kiss 

each other?" as she had once asked about 
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Ethel, but my fears were soon relieved by the 
next remark : 

^'Then Mabel and me will be bridesmaids 
and wear white satin dresses, and flowers on 
our hair." 

*^ In that case I should probably make a 
mistake, and marry all three," said Uncle 
Claude. 

" Oh, that would 'be nice." But checking 
herself suddenly, she said: **!N'o, I shouldn't 
like that, because we should all be Mrs. Doug- 
lases, and I should like to change my name 
when I get married." 

** To Mrs. Timothy Snooks," suggested her 
uncle. 

" No, I should have a prettier name than 
that — Mrs. Edmund Hamilton," said the little 
coquette, glancing towards my brother. 

" Oh, Lilian Lilian, you will surely grow up 
in the footsteps of your Aunt Ethel," was my 
inward comment as Edmund answered : 

" Ah, I never thought of that before. Thank 
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you for the suggestion, Lilian. Shall we agree, 
then, to be partners for life ? " 

I need hardly say that the offer was at once 
accepted, and that Miss Douglas now regarded 
herself as the fiancee of my brother as com- 
pletely as I belonged to her uncle. In all her 
play she was known for many months after- 
wards as Mrs. Edmund Hamilton. 

It was arranged that Claude and I were to 
accompany the visitors to the station at Hal- 
ton; and in the meantime we remained indoors, 
rain having fallen which prevented our going 
out. By the time we started, however, the 
sun was shining brightly again, and the heavy 
clouds had rolled themselves into banks of 
silvery brightness casting shadows upon the 
distant hills, beyond which lay the town of 
Brantford. How I longed to penetrate through 
the misty outline of that country, to which I 
was still a stranger. My father and uncle 
must have reached the Earl's house some 
hours ago. What had they been doing since ? 
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Was my dear father now the honoured guest 
for whom the fatted calf had been killed and 
the family were rejoicing? I felt as if my 
patience would not last till we could receive 
the letter announcing these joyful tidings. A& 
we drove into Halton I was greeted respect- 
fully by almost everyone whom we met, many 
of whom had been rude to us before. Driving 
down the road which led to the station, we 
came upon Mr. and Mrs. Thorbum, walking 
leisurely along under the shade of the elm- 
trees. As they turned their heads I bowed to 
them cordially, and received in return an awk- 
ward though humble acknowledgment. What- 
ever their pride might once have been, it seemed 
to have vanished now. Mr. Thorburn looked 
old and gray, his usually florid face blotched and 
unhealthy, while his wife's pale cheeks seemed 
paler than ever, the dark bands of hair which 
bordered them giving her face a still whiter 
hue. They walked on listlessly arm in arm; 
indeed, the husband seemed glad of even tbs 



I 
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support to steady his footsteps, which were 
faltering and uncertain. They gazed at us for 
a moment while the carriage rolled past, and 
probably followed it with their eyes for some 
distance longer, but as my back was towards 
them, this fact could not be proved. I thought, 
however, of how the wound must rankle at 
our prosperity and their abasement. 

We were a little too soon for the train, and 
had to wait some minutes before it came up. 
Another was due almost immediately, and now 
came screaming into the station, to Lilian's 
alarm, which she evinced by pinching my hand 
tightly. Mrs. Douglas took the opportunity of 
this delay to give me another affectionate fare- 
well, asking Claude how soon he intended to 
give her a sister-in-law. When he answered 
lightly that he would certainly break it off if 
the engagement lasted beyond Christmas, she 
smiled, and approved of his decision. 

The few passengers who intended to honour 
Halton with their presence, were now alighting 
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from the train, and as the door of a first-class 
carriage opened just beside me, I had an oppor- 
tunity of observing its occupants. A gentleman 
was giving assistance to a fat good-tempered- 
looking woman whom I recognised as the wife of 
a well-to-do tradesman, who was now alighting 
to the platform. As he bent forward with out- 
stretched hand, the face struck me as one that 
I had seen ; and as he lifted up his head again, 
I saw that it was Captain Blagrove. But 
so changed, so sad and miserable, that for 
the first moment I hardly recognised him. I 
was on the point of appealing to Mrs. Douglas 
when she anticipated my speech with her own. 

" Why, there is Captain Blagrove," she said. 
*' How sad he is looking." 

But there was no time for recognition on his 
part. In another moment the guard, had 
sounded his whistle, the door was slammed, 
and they were off again. 

I wondered if the sadness could be caused 
by his disappointment concerning Ethel. Well, 
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if it was so — she had now the power of con- 
soUng him. But the traia was speeding away 
into the darkness of a tunnel, aud the next 
was coming in to carry off our visitors. I 
watched it curving round, emitting wreaths of 
steam which curled themselves into fantastic 
shapes before they melted away into vaporous 
clouds/and so gradually into nothingness ; then 
the panting iron horse rushed with fury under 
the bridge, and slackened speed till it drew up 
beside us, and the cheery farewells were once 
more spoken. Claude went forward to assist 
his brother's wife in finding a comfortable place, 
while I stood upon the platform nodding my 
adieux to Lilian. Apparently there were not 
many passengers for Halton this time, and the 
train would not remain more than a few mi- 
nutes. While I stood, however, my interest 
centred upon the little group, I felt a hand 
touch mine, and turning, saw my father beside 
me. One look into his face was enough to show 
me how matters stood. The old careworn 
III. 19 
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look had returned, only more heightened and 
saddened, if possible, than it had been before, 
the pale face was paler than ever, the thin Ups 
more tightly compressed ; in these last twelve 
hours my father looked ten years older. 

I gave a little startled cry of surprise as he 
suddenly appeared before me in this unex- 
pected manner. Fortunately for me, no one 
was by who could recognise us, but I could 
not frame the words which were so full in my 
heart, and even upon my lips. I could only 
cry, " Oh, Father dear ! " as the rigid face 
tried to smile a grey sickly smile, which was 
nearer to a flitting spasm of pain ; and then he 
turned to Claude, and with that wonderful at- 
tempt at self-control which some — not all- 
possess, remarked casually upon the beauty of 
the afternoon, and of his unexpected return. 
No more was said till we were seated in the 
carriage upon our homeward journey ; then he 
himself was the first to break the silence. 

" You had better give me back my child, 
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Claude. Neither she nor I can consent to 
bring disgrace upon you and yours.'* 

My face went ashy white at the words. I 
was not magnanimous enough to give him his 
freedom in such a manner, and the very thought 
of it brought a sense of desolation. But Claude 
seized his hand and grasped it firmly. 

" My dear Sir, I think we arranged all that 
some days ago. She is mine now, and I can- 
not consent to give her up, unless, indeed, she 
tells me to begone." 

" It would be better so," said my father, in 
a weary spiritless tone. 

** Oh, Father, don't 1 " I cried, finding my 
voice at last ; " it will come right, it must, it 
shall ! — only have patience." 

His lips twitched as he said in the same de- 
spairing voice : 

** I have had patience so long." 

"Would he not see you, then?" asked 
Claude, putting the question at last which I 
had not dared. 

19 * 
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'' No. I was there an hour. He was oon- 
fined to his room with an attack of gout, and 
it was an unfortunate time for us to have 
chosen, perhaps. Eustone saw him and re- 
ported him very irritable.'* 

" Ah, well ! we must hope for better things 
in a little while," said Claude, cheerily. " We all 
know that people are not themselves at times, 
and I have heard my aunt say how trying to 
him a bad attack of gout is. Did you see her ? " 

*^Yes, I had a long affectionate talk with 
her, but she did not seem much more hopeful 
than I myself. She said that he had beeu 
very irritable lately, particularly irate at this 
plot, as he calls it, against him, and de- 
claring that he has been tricked and deceived 
as if he were a child . He was particularly so 
upon her telling him who Agnes was, to whom 
he had taken so great a fancy, and indignant 
beyond measure at Eustone's having noticed 
Edmund in London. He told her that she 
would never find deception answer with him, 
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and that they had all done the most fatal thing 
to their own cause by attempting it. It seems 
to be this more than anything else which has 
incensed him." 

** Then we may hope still/' said Claude in 
his free, careless, cheerful manner. 

What a thing it was to be blessed with such 
a temperament as his. Perhaps, however, he 
would not have taken it so had the trial been 
his own. 

I almost hated myself the next moment for 
having harboured such a thought. Surely the 
disgrace threw a shadow over his prospects 
and wounded his pride. I ought to feel more 
grateful now than I had ever been, when I 
saw that he was willing to claim me under all 
these circumstances ; but I almost wished that 
he would not appear so indifferent to what 
seemed to us like the death-stroke of all our 
future hopes, the disgrace being tenfold heavier 
now, by the fact of its having become so well 
known. 
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^* I could not stay," said my father, after tte 
pause which followed Claude's speech. " When 
I saw how matters stood, I would not trust 
myself to remain an hour in the house. I will 
never sue for pardon, nor seek his favour till 
it is fully and freely bestowed." 

Then I knew, by the pained look upon his 
face, how terrible it all was to him, and did not 
dare to add to his suffering by uttering idle 
speeches which could bring no comfort. But 
I hated my grandfather for his cruel pride, 
wondering if my father had ever loved him as 
I loved my own deeply-injured parent, and 
whether he, my father, would have cast off one 
of us for having acted in a similar manner. I was 
very silent all the way back to Milf ord, while 
Claude kept up a conversation of passing trifles. 
I knew that his desire was to dissipate the cloud, 
so far as he could, by taking this line; but 
I could not join in it, so I leaned back wearily 
in the carriage without speaking, and felt 
thankful when the lodge-gates came in sight, 
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and the drive was at an end. As I walked 
into the hall, Aunt Constance was coming 
down the stairs, apparently to meet us. She 
looked up surprised at the entrance of my 
father. Then, as Claude turned off on the 
terrace, whistling as he went, she walked up 
to her brother and laid her hand upon his 
shoulder. No word was spoken ; one look was 
sufficient for each to understand the other, and 
then I could see no more, for the next moment 
the drawing-room door was closed upon them 
both ; and as I heard the sound of bitter weep- 
ing, in which both voices were mingled, I 
could bear no more, but fled upstairs, sobbing 
as I went. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE EABL OF BRANTFOBD. 

" Yea, hd called BotOj throagli the room 
(His voice was weak jet tender), * Come.' " 

Nothing of particular interest occurred for the 
next two days. The following morning my 
father received a letter from his brother, but 
as he did not mention its contents in my pre- 
sence I cannot repeat the details of it. It 
came in at breakfast, was read, and folded up, 
and consigned to his pocket in silence, not a 
word concerning it passing between us, though 
we were all so deeply, strangely interested in 
what it might contain. Claude was very good 
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to me, so wonderfully tender and loving, that I 
blamed myself for my accusation of indifference 
towards him ; but on this subject he was dumb, 
and 1 had no heart to try and induce him to 
speak of it. 

Agnes, Edmund, and I cogitated over it in 
the fulness of our hearts, and still they took a 
hopeful view, while I was utterly cast-down 
and wretched, Edmund told me in the course 
of the day that my father had so far mentioned 
the contents of the letter as to inform him that 

« 

our uncle was to leave Brantford Castle that 
morning, and expected to reach his own home 
some time during the afternoon ; but a letter 
reaching us the next day announced that his 
journey was postponed till that morning on 
account of his father's indisposition. 

This letter spoke of restlessness, not so 
much from actual pain as from uneasiness 
altogether, and he desired that his eldest son 
should remain with him for another day. But 
Lord Eustone thought that he was better, and 
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that it was only his mind which was ill at ease. 
I am afraid that in this ailment I could not 
sympathise, but hoped that it might bring its 
own remedy. But I saw that my father neither 
feared nor hoped; a dull despair had fallen 
over him from which he coidd not rouse him- 
self. 

I left the breakfast-table with a heavy heart, 
and wandered into the conservatory, where 
Claude soon joined me. The warm rays of the 
sun fell upon us with a burning heat, and the 
atmosphere was a pleasing contrast to that 
without, and compensated for the fresh, frosty 
feeling of the morning air. There was not 
much to see in the conservatory, only the parrot 
to talk to, who gave me a good-morning greet- 
ing, and mockingly told me how grand I looked. 
Claude had the newspaper, and was leisurely 
imbibing its contents over the enjoyment of a 
cigar, while I amused myself by picking off dead 
leaves and feeding Polly with decayed blossoms 
which had fallen from the plants. 
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A sound of ** By Jove ! " from Claude made 
me turn my head and inquire if anything was 
the matter. 

" Nothing particular " was his reply. " Come 
here, and I will show you," and as I went up 
to him he rapidly ran his finger down the 
column of deaths till he came to the follow- 
ing: 

" On the 15th inst., at his residence, Colfield 
House, Barton, Southshire, Sir Richard Manfred 
Blagrove, Bart.^ aged 58 years." 

"Is that Captain Blagrove's father?" I 
asked. 

"Yes. I wonder what Miss Blantyre's 
opinion will be on the matter." 

** Great sorrow, I should hope, for her lover's 
bereavement," I said quietly. " I suppose he 
must have been going down to his father's 
house the other day when we saw him in the 
train. No wonder he looked sad." 

Claude puffed a cloud of smoke from his 
lips, and laughed shortly : 
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Let UB hope, then, that he will soon look 
happier, if, as may be imagined. Miss Blanfrfre 
becomes kinder to him than she has been 
hitherto/* 

"Do you think she will be?** I asked 
eagerly. 

It mattered not to me, so long as she left me 
in undisturbed possession of my Claude, and 
yet I was intereBted in the answer. 

Claude shook the ashes from the end of his 
cigar as he said carelessly : 

" I should not wonder. If ever she marries 
at all she will marry for position, I fancy." 

" Or to spite somebody else," I said, smiling. 
" There, Claude, we won't talk about her.** 

" Is the subject still a painful one ? " he asked, 
throwing his head back till his eyes came into a 
line with my own, now downcast to hide the 
expression of his, which seemed to look through 
me [into my very soul. " I know now what a 
jealous wife I am going to have, and must give 
up all my flirtations at once. When people 
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begin to mark books of poetry which are lent 
to them, it looks serious." 

My face crimsoned over in an instant, and I 
laughed uneasily : 

** Most of those marks were there before I 
saw the book," I said. " The rest I pencilled 
as a sort of reply to Ethel herself.*' 

" Indeed. Well, it was very good of you both , 
for, of course, I could understand the sentiments 
of each.*' 

** No, you can't. I am sure you don't know 
which were mine," I said petulantly. 

" Don't I, though ? What about being * sick 
of a jealous dread'?" He laughed good- 
huinouredly as I drew myself away from 
him. 

"Oh, Claude! " I remonstrated, "that was 
not mine, but Ethel's. I found it marked the 
evening she sent it up for me to read, and I 
know that she marked it upon the first evening 
of my arrival." 

" And what about * Ask me no more, for at 
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a touch I yield ' ? By Jove ! you didn't, thougli, 
little siren." 

" You naughty Claude, how can you be so 
vain ? " I said, now laughing in spite of my dis- 
comfiture. " You know that I did not mark 
that passage ; it was there when I opened tbe 
book, marked by Ethel herself." 

"Then it is very evident that it was not 
intended for me. Perhaps Blagrove may be the 
happy individual." 

" Do you know him well ? " I asked. 

** Yes, I used to know him very well at one 
time, till she tore our hearts asunder by her 
vagaries, like the sprite she is." 

He took a last puff at his cigar, and then 
rising, flung it away from him, as if by so 
doing he could fling away a memory of bygone 
wrongs. I watched his face as he did so, and 
then turning put an arm round me. 

**My little one is not jealous now, is she?" 
he whispered. 

" Not a bit," I murmured, resting my head 
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ipon his shoulder, thankful for the rest and 
security which had come to my heart, and 
jlosing my eyes for a second to realise more 
ruUy what my happiness was. But a mocking 
sound of kisses, accompanied by a good deal of 
Laughter, from Mr. Poll, made me lift my head 
suddenly in amusement. 

** Claude, how dangerous this is ! That bird 
will be telling the first person who comes in 
all that we have been saying." 

" That 's right. I hope it will, as a warn- 
ing to you for your future behaviour when you 
are alone with me, and a proper punishment 
for your jealousy of Ethel." 

" She declares that she will never be en- 
gaged any more," I said ; " she has had enough 
of it." 

" So I should imagine," said Claude. " Too 
much of a good thing goes a long way. Is 
she going to be an old maid, then, after 
all ? " 

" No, I fancy not ; but I daresay she does 
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not know her own mind. Hark I what was 
that P Did anyone call me ? " 

I lifted up my head as a vague terror 
blanched my cheek, but Claude answered for 
me. 

" No, I think not. Why, my darling, how 
you tremble ! When you are mine, Ella, you 
must get stronger ; I can't let you be such a 
nervous little woman," 

" I thought someone mentioned my name," 
I said, a nervous shudder passing over me. 
"Yes, there it is again. I am coming, Ed- 
mund." 

I darted from Claude's side towards the door 
which led into the house, just as Edmund made 
his appearance. His face was white and sickly, 
and a terrible fear seized me. 

" Edmund," I cried in alarm, " darling Ed- 
mund, what is it ? What has happened ? " 

" Something dreadful," he answered as he 
leaned against the doorway as if unable to 
articulate the words which were upon his lips ; 
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* there lias been an accident, Ella — Uncle 
Bustone is killed." 

For the first moment the relief, that it was 
aot our own father who had suffered, nor, in- 
ieed, any member of our own household, flooded 
Dver me with a tide of joy ; in the next I had 
realised the force of his words. 

"Killed?*' I repeated. "An accident? 
Where ? How ? " 

" A railway accident. He had nearly got to 
his own home, and there was a collision. 
Father has just got the telegram, and we are 
going to start at once.'* 

" To him? " I asked breathlessly. 

" To my poor Aunt and Cecile," said Ed- 
mund. 

Then I leaned my head against Claude's 
shoulder, and hid my face, shuddering. 

" Where is Father ? " I asked after a pause. 

" In the library with Aunt Constance. Will 

you come to him ? " 

I made my way across the hall at once, 
III. 20 
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Claude following. There, in that large library 
where, but a few days before, I had seen him 
enter with his brother, and noted the expres- 
sion of hopefulness which was written in his 
face, I saw my father now seated before the 
table with hands clasped before him. How 
often I had seen him at home in his own high- 
backed leather-covered chair in this same at- 
titude, but never — save once — ^with that per- 
plexed stony stare which now seemed to glaze 
his eyes as he lifted them to me. Beside him 
lay a telegram just received : a request from 
some of the household that he and Edmund 
should go to them at once. 

I went up to him and laid my cold hand 
upon his forehead, and he started slightly as 
he turned towards me. But no word was 
spoken between us; we all felt too surely that 
death had fallen in our midst again. And 
then, in one of those rapid thoughts which rush 
like a whirlwind through our brain at such 
awful times, it flashed over me that now my 
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rather was himself Lord Eustone; that, incensed 
igainst him as our gp!*andfather might be, the 
}itle still remained. Had it come to us at last, 
ind by this means ? 

Perhaps the recollection of it had forced it- 
self into his mind also, but he spoke no word ; 
3nly held tightly the hand which my sweet 
sister Agnes had twined within his white fin- 
ders as she knelt beside him, with her earnest 
brown eyes fixed upon him. The carriage was 
being got ready now, and the horses were 
[H>ming round to the door; then at last he 
rose. 

** Grood-bye, my children ; may God bless 
jTou all ! Good-bye, Constance. I will let you 
know all that I can as soon as possible. Good- 
bye, Claude." 

**I am coming with you to the station," 
jaid Claude, while I made my way into the hall 
bo follow, with my dreamy eyes, the portman- 
teaux which were being carried out to the 

ioor. As my father left the room I once 

20 * 
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more threw my arms round his neck and kissed 
him tenderly; 

" Give my dearest love to Cecile ; say— oh! 
what can I say to her ? " 

Then the thought that no human consolation 
could give her back a father whom she prized 
as fondly as I did my own, caused me to burst 
into tears, and I walked back to the library 
and stood before the fire weeping bitterly. 

Aunt Constance still sat gazing before her 
with tearless eyeSj too shocked, too stunned 
and bewildered, to take in more than the one 
bare fact, which was terrible enough in itself, 
heaven knows. After a time she could speak 
calmly to us, could wonder whether her father 
and mother had been sent for, and whether the 
Earl was able to travel so far; but we none 
of us ventured to touch upon the topic of that 
meeting which must inevitably take place. 
When Claude returned at the end of an hour 
or so, we managed to keep up a sort of 
laboured conversation in which the subject 
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which was uppermost in all our minds was 
thrust as far as possible into the background, 
only revealing itself at intervals by a sigh 
which would involuntarily escape our lips. I 
do not think that my aunt felt as much grief 
at the death of her elder brother, as she felt 
horror at his t-errible end, and sympathy for 
his wife and child. She knew comparatively 
little of him, for he had married when she was 
very young, and during the years which fol- 
lowed they had been much separated. Lady 
Eustone a.nd she had not had many interests 
in common, and, during Sir Leopold's lifetime, 
he had been too delicate either to pay or 
receive visits. Hence it happened that Lord 
Eustone had rarely visited her in her own 
house, and since her intimacy with my father 
she had not cared to invite him. 

No particulars could be gathered concerning 
the sad accident, upon that day at least. We 
could picture the desolation and misery which 
it must have brought to the hearts of the 
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stricken wife and daughter, and could shed 
tears at the thought of their sufferings ; but the 
day turned out dull and monotonous, and oo 
one ventured farther than the grounds except 
Claude, who went across to Wentworth to see 
his brother, making it still more miserable for 
me. I missed him terribly, being in that state 
of restless anxiety whiph prevented my taking 
an interest in any task which I assigned to 
myself, and longing for news which would at 
least bring the gratification of a certainty. 
The next morning's post brought a few lines 
from our father confirming the terrible news, 
and the day's papers were full of all particu- 
lars. From them we learned that Lord Bustone 
was among the number of those whose injuries 
had proved fatal, and that he had expired 
while being removed from the debris of the 
train. From my father's letter we gathered an 
account of the wife's state and of the great 
comfort which she found in her daughter ; but 
at the time at which he wrote the Earl and 
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Countess had not arriyed. He sent a request 
that Lady Constance should also go to them, 
announcing the news that Lady Barthwick 
would pay us a visit at Milford during her 
absence, which a letter from herself to my 
aunt also confirmed. 

Before another day had passed, this change 
had been effected, and all Lord Eustone's im- 
mediate relatives were gathered together to do 
tribute to his memory. 

I was delighted to see Claude's mother 
again, and to receive her motherly welcome to 
myself. It was a comfort to us all at this sad 
time to hear her cheering voice ; and evidently 
my approaching marriage with her son gave 
her pleasure, as the following words will 
prove : 

" I wish you to understand, my dear," she 
said, while kissing me warmly, " how sincere 
we are in desiring you to enter our family; 
and ^it is rather a relief to my mind, as well 
as to my daughter's, that we shall have you 
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instead of Ethel Blantyre, which at one time 
seemed probable. Not that we dislike Ethel," 
she added kindly, " but she has been rather too 
notorious to please our quiet tastes; and 1 
think she would find it difficult to live a mar- 
ried life without the admiration to which she 
has always been accustomed." 

We had daily bulletins from my father and 
aunt till after the funeral was over, but all 
allusion to any reconciliation between my 
grandfather and his son was ignored, and we 
had still to wait in breathless suspense to learn 
what the issue might be. At length a few 
lines from Aunt Constance to Lady Barth- 
wick announced their return, bringing the Earl 
and Countess with them; and then I took 
courage to ask my kind friend — to whom. I had 
not yet mentioned the subject — what she 
thought of the n^atter, apd whether she con- 
sidered that all was right ? She did not know. 
Her own letters had not looked very hopeful, 
for Lady Brantford in speaking of her hus- 
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t)aud's overpowering grief at the death of his 
3lder SOB, had also mentioned his proud deter- 
Qiination not to hold out a welcome hand to the 
younger. He had not denied to him the right 
Df his proper position, had aUowed him to take 
the reins of management into his own hands, 
but it had been done in a sullen silence which 
was even worse than words could have been. 
They met occasionally, talked over business 
matters in a formal manner, and addressed 
^ne another in ordinary conversation; but 
nothing more, and Lady Brantford began to 
fear now that matters would never be diffe- 
rent. 

I felt how bitter all this must be to my poor 
father ; how — after all the long years of suffer- 
ing patient waiting in which we could never 
recall a murmur at the fate which he must have 
felt so hard — ^his tender nature must be wounded 
by this cruel ending, and all his best hopes 
crushed. What would be the value of a title 
without a father's blessing? How could 
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we care for wealth, position, and prosperity 
which had been denied to us for so long and 
only now descended because there was no other 
alternative? Ah, better should we have been 
if the old life had been a real one, and this 
new life had never dawned which so far had 
brought only pain, suspense, and disappoint- 
ment. 

They came at last. About ten days after 
my father's departure, he returned ; his father, 
mother, and sister accompanying him. It was 
late when they arrived, nearing midnight when 
the carriage wheels grated over the gravel, and 
the loud peal of the door-bell annotmced their 
presence. We all rose; Lady Barthwick and 
Claude went forward, while we three remained 
in the background, and then they entered the 
drawing-room, the Earl still a little stiff from 
his recent attack of gout. 

He came in after his wife, and, while she 
greeted me with warmth, he bestowed upon me 
a feeble handshake and passed onwards. He 
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looked many years older than when I had seen 
him in London, his fine face shrunken and 
haggard with illness and grief. However, he 
seemed pleased to see Agnes, whom he ad- 
dressed by her name. To Edmund he vouch- 
«rf«l much the «ame sort d greeting with 
which he had honoured me. 

My father followed next. I had not expected 
to see him looking well, but I was not prepared 
for the hopeless expression of inward grief 
which I saw still written there. He had many 
times looked ill, overwrought, haggard, worn ; 
now all these combined had brought back that 
rigid look to his face which I had so fain hoped 
would soon be dispelled. 

Supper was laid in the dining-room, but the 
Earl refused everything but a basin of arrow- 
root, to be taken up to his room after he had 
retired. He looked thoroughly weary with 
his journey; and after a short time, during 
which silence was only broken by occasional 
remarks from other members of the family, he 
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rose to go, nodding his brief " Good night " to 
the whole assembly, his daughter only excepted. 
Then my father left the room also, and I crept 
out into the hall, and thence to the library where 
I threw myself into the large arm-chair before 
the fire and abandoned myself to thought. I 
wondered how things were to turn out after 
all; whether my father was as yet acknowledged 
as "Lord Bustone" by the world, and what 
difference it would make to us. How could 
we go on, year after year, living from day to 
day in this same sad suspense of weary hope 
and fear, while wounded pride and crushed 
ambition were gnawing our hearts away? 
There was no light in the room but the light of 
the fire, which cast a dim glow upon the 
dark furniture, and brought out each article 
in an uncertain fantastic shape. The light 
from the hall had been suflBciently strong for 
me to find my way to where I sat, and with 
my black draperies, T knew that I was unper- 
ceived. The door was open, and through it I 
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could see that of the dining-room, which was 
shut ; but suddenly I was startled by the hum 
of voices which proceeded from within the 
room. I took no notice, assuring myself that 
it was only the murmur of the servants' tongues 
as they made their preparations for the late 
supper ; but as silence still continued, the voices 
became more audible, and soon I could dis- 
tinctly hear that they were those of my father 
and grandfather. 

The meeting appeared to be accidental, for I 
heard suflBcient to prove that my grandfather 
had gone in to take a glass of wine from the 
table, and that my father, having seen him in 
the act of lifting the decanter, had followed to 
his assistance. I imagined that the help had 
been refused, that my father had remonstrated 
with him, and that the Earl had upbraided him 
for bringing a curse upon his life and embitter- 
ing his days. I heard reproaches, such as I 
cannot, will not repeat, inasmuch as they were 
cast upon my poor mother who could harm 
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him never more ; and then I heard my father^s 
tones in a solemn resolve to leave the house 
then and there, to leave his lands untouched, 
his title unheeded, unless he had his father^s 
goodwill, and were to him as if this had never 
oome between them. He spoke of his life of 
obscurity and shame, when poverty and dis- 
grace had stared him in the face, when rela- 
tives and friends alike were unknown; and 
appealed to his father, in words half tender, 
half bitter, whether his punishment were not 
sufficient. 

I could not hear the reply ; in fact, the Earl's 
speeches were almost entirely lost to me, and 
pi^esently became perfectly inaudible. My 
father's voice alone remained distinct, and 
even his words could be only gathered in 
fragments. 

But I heard enough to know that that which 
we had longed for had come to him at last, 
that the old dark cloud was at length showing 
its silver lining. In a few minutes the bell 
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from the dining-room rang down the passage 
which led to the servants' hall, and presently 
the door was opened, and my father came forth, 
his hand within the arm of his father, and a 
look on his face which I never shall forget. It 
was not the look of triumph for a victory won, 
but the expression of an inward peace which 
lighted up his features and cast a halo over 
them. In answer to the summons I heard the 
order given that every member of the house- 
hold who had not retired was to assemble in 
the hall, and passing from the darkness of my 
hiding-place into the brilliant light, as I had 
passed from the shadow of my young life into 
the light which now surrounded it, I stood 
half -a wed, half -joyful, to hear what should 
follow. We were all there now; Claude was 
beside me, his hand grasping mine, which lay 
upon his arm ; while the tremulous tones of my 
grandfather's once melodious voice fell upon 
our ears, in which he acknowledged my father 
as his own and only son. Viscount Bustone, 
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the heir to his title and estates. My father^s 
fine, well-shaped head was bowed in acknow- 
ledgment, while mingled soonds of weeping 
and faint applause came from the servants at 
the lower end of the hall. Then he came for- 
ward and shook hands with all, while our tears 
were mingled with the thanksgivings which 
poured forth from the hearts of us, his family. 
One by one he led us up to that relative 
whom we had never known, but who now ap- 
peared so closely connected with us, and one 
by one we received that blessing which had 
been so long withheld. Then my grandfather, 
turning to his wife, held out his arm for her to 
take, and so they passed up the broad stair- 
case which would never be trodden by those 
feeble footsteps again. 

No ; the battle of life was nearly over now, 
and the sand was running low. In less than a 
month from that time our grandfather, Philip 
Stuart, sixth Earl of Brantford, was gathered 
to his fathers, and was succeeded by his son, 
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Malcolm Edmund Hamilton, once the obscure 
doctor of Halton. 

So it all came about at last ; but our dear 
father had paid heavily for that which we had 
coveted. It was no small trial to him that 
that which had given him his position had also 
cost him the life of a father and brother whom 
he had scarcely known ; nor was our joy un- 
mingled with sorrow when we bade farewell to 
the dear old home in which so many memories 
were blended. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



WOOED AND MABBIBD AND A*. 



*' To be, or not to be, that is the question." 

8hake8pea/re. 

Another winter came and went, and summer 
and sunsliine gladdened the earth once more. 
It was the month of June, and I was again at 
Wentworth Court, no longer as Ella Hamilton, 
" the governess to Mrs. Douglas' children," but 
as the wife of Claude Douglas. At last my 
dream was reaUsed, my heart-burnings were at 
an end; unless, as my husband gravely in- 
formed me, he should be obliged to sue for a 
divorce, in which case he would marry the 
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beautiful Ethel in spite of me. But we had 
not heard of Ethel for some time. She had 
never been a very good correspondent, and 
even her sister did not know what her present 
movements were. Her father and step- mother 
were abroad, and she was supposed to be at 
home in charge of the younger children. But 
I fancy we should have been surprised if we 
had known the manner in which she carried 
out her parents' desires, for even at the time 
when Claude's words were spoken she was 
beyond his reach. One afternoon when Amy 
and I were sitting under a tree in the garden, 
her husband came towards her carrying an 
open telegram in his hand. 

"Can anyone explain this extraordinary 
message from Ethel ? " he asked, looking at 
us both with surprise and mystification upon 
his face. " It has just arrived, and contains 
these words : * Sir Eichard and I will be with 
you this evening. Hope you will be prepared 
for us.' What on earth do you suppose she 

21 * 
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means ? Has the girl lost her senses, or is she 
playing a trick upon us ? " 

" I can't think," said poor Amy, with a face 
of such bewilderment that I laughed heartily. 
"Ella, why do you laugh?" she added re- 
proachfully ; " indeed, I don't like it at all." 

" I can't help it, Amy dear," I answered 
apologetically, " but I think I can explain the 
mystery by the supposition that she has married 
Sir Richard Blagrove. Claude," I called to my 
husband, who was holding Edyth on the top of 
a fence, so that she might enjoy a sight of the 
cows feeding in a meadow, " do come here ; we 
have such a piece of news for you." 

But poor Amy could not laugh. She could 
only repeat " Impossible," as she took the 
telegram from her husband's hand, the better 
to inform herself of its contents. " Ethel is a 
terrible madcap, but she would never go to 
that length. Claude, what do you think ? " 

" What can I think ? " said Claude. " What 
do you wish me to think ? " with a roguish 
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sense of humour in his eyes. " I suppose he is 
her husband, or she would not be coming here 
in his company." 

" But when Papa and Mamma are away ? ** 
said Amy, still in perplexity. " I can't under- 
stand it at all— it seems so veiy wrong. I 
should not have thought even Ethel capable of 
marrying in such a manner." 

" As to that," said Claude, " I don't think 
that the absence of her father and mother 
would cause her much uneasiness if she took 
any fancy into her head. But this seems 
altogether a suddenly wild scheme, and, I think, 
requires some explanation." 

" Well, I hope the mystery will explain itself 
before long, then," said Mr. Douglas; "fori 
agree with Amy that it is very unpleasant. 
What do you suppose Blagrove could be think- 
ing of ? " 

" Of her, I imagine," said Claude, " which is 
enough to make any man forget the proprieties 
of Ufe." 
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I looked up at him shyly, with a laugh in 
my eyes, and he probably knew what I meant 
by it. But he looked very demure and good, 
and Amy and her husband were too much 
taken up with their madcap sister to observe 
the bye-play between us. 

" Well," said Amy after a pause, and making 
a move towards the house, " I suppose I must 
go and tell the servants to make preparations 
for their reception. And upon my word, I 
never found any order so difl&cult to give 
before." 

I burst out laughing afresh, in which Claude 
joined me. Poor Amy's piteous tone was so 
irresistible. 

Perhaps she misunderstood me, for she said 
almost pettishly : 

" Well, it 's five o'clock now, they may arrive 
at any moment." 

She was right ; before an hour had passed, 
two cabs drove up to the door, containing the 
visitors and their luggage, and bringing with 
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them Burton also, who was now acting in the 
capacity of maid to her mistress. 

I was sitting at the drawing-room window 
when the sound of approaching wheels through 
the shrubbery made me pause from my occu- 
pation; and laying down my book, I looked 
round the room which Vas now so familiar to 
me. Here, in this very spot, Ethel had first 
entered into conversation with me, and given 
me an insight into her character, here I had 
seen her trying to steal away my prize, and 
here I had heard those terrible words fall from 
her lips which had filled me with an indescrib- 
able pain and horror. I shivered as I thought 
of it, and gazing out with eyes which saw 
nothing but the awful memories of so many 
wrongs, I became aware of an arrival, and be- 
fore I could move from my position, had 
caught sight of a fair blooming face, more 
beautiful still, if it were possible, than when I 
had last seen it. 

The next moment she had entered the house. 
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and I heard the rustle of her dress as she ad- 
vanced along the passage. Then a little vision 
clad in grey, with white lace and pale blue 
feathers, glided into the room, and I rose to 
receive my late rival. 

How beautiful she was 1 The sight of her 
lovely animated face restored my old fasci- 
nation, and my heart-aches were all forgotten. 

" The Lady Ella herself," she said with mock 
courtesy, making a profound bow. " This is 
an agreeable surprise, indeed. May I introduce 
my husband — though I hear you have met 
before." 

" Thank you for giving me so much in- 
formation," I said, laughing. " You have 
mystified us all considerably by your incom- 
prehensible message." 

She seemed greatly amused, as she looked 
with her sparkling eyes at her husband's face. 

" Yes. I think we managed it rather 
cleverly ; don't you, Richard ? " 

Sir Eichard laughed shortly, but he said 
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nothing. Evidently, he felt a little foolish at 
this novel mode of marrying in haste, and may 
have anticipated the possibility of repenting at 
leisure. Certainly, no one seemed to approve 
but Ethel herself, who kept up a constant 
flow of conversation with everyone, and would 
not appear to notice her brother's and sister's 
coolness of manner. At dinner she informed 
us — without being asked — that she had been 
married on Saturday (it was now Wednesday), 
and that, no relatives being present, it had all 
gone off without any of the fuss and eclat 
which is usual upon such occasions ; but as no 
one appeared anxious to discuss the matter in 
this way, she was obliged to let it drop, and 
both Amy and I waited until we were in the 
drawing-room before we gave her any en- 
couragement to unburden her heart. There, 
curled up on a sofa as I had seen her the 
first evening we had made acquaintance, she 
suddenly burst into an amused fit of laughter, 
and then began upon me. 
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Well, Ella, and what is your opinion of 
matrimony * so far as you 've got,* as Artemus 
Ward asked the Prince of Wales about his 
position as Prince ? Have you found it a ' sell ' 
yet?" 

" You found that out long ago, didn't you ? '* 
I asked. " I wonder you ever ventured upon 
it/' 

" That 's the very reason I want to be told 
now,'* she answered. " A person of your 
long-standing ought to be able to give an 
opinion." 

** I am very well satisfied," I said quietly. 

" I hope you are also," said Amy, rather 
severely. 

*' Oh, yes," she said in the same tone. " I 
have got him pretty well in hand, I think, and 
it 's a satisfaction to feel that our relations 
are so amiable about it." 

Amy said nothing. 

" What is the matter with you to-night ? " 
burst out Ethel again. ** I never saw you and 
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Mortimer so down in the mouth before. One 
would suppose that I had eloped with the 
groom, to see the expression of your faces, 
instead of having fulfilled your desires and 
kept up the credit of the family. Do tell me 
what I have done to make you so cross and 
disagreeable ? ** 

*' Ethel dear, I am not cross,*' said her sister, 
reproachfully, " but I do think your conduct 
has been very strange, and I cannot imagine 
what Papa will say. After the manner in which 
you have behaved to Captain Blagrove — to 
marry him in this way, as if you were ashamed 
of him is certainly " 

« Certainly what ? " 

" Well — odd, to put the mildest construction 
upon it.*' 

Ethel laughed heartily. 

" How do you know in what manner I have 
behaved to him ? " she asked. 

" I have seen it," said her sister, quietly. 

" I have behaved to him very kindly," said 
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Ethel, speaking in her careless tone, but blushing 
as she spoke. ** I have done all that he wished 
me to do ; what mortal could do more ? " 

** You could have done it like other people," 
said poor Amy, at a loss for further reason- 
ing. 

** That would be a novel idea," said Ethel, 
contemptuously, " when I have never been like 
' other people ' all my life. * Other people ' 
would have written for their father's blessing, 
have ordered the trousseau from London, sent 
notes to all their friends challenging them to 
send congratulations in return. * Other people ' 
would have ordered the cake from Gunter's, 
and driven the local pastrycook distracted 
because he could only supply the rolls. No, 
Amy ; thank heaven, I am not like * other 
people.' I endeavour only to do unto others 
as I would wish them to do unto me, and spare 
them the trouble of all this rubbish." 

" That is quite a new way of putting it," 
said Amy, stiflEly. " At any rate, you might 
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have written to your relatives to tell them about 
it/' 

"Pray, may I ask what I ought to have 
said?'' 

" Ethel, don't talk such nonsense." 

" No, it is you who are talking nonsense, for, 
upon my word, I don't know what I could have 
told you. Your letters to me only contain the 
news that it is a very fine day, and that Lance- 
lot is fretful, and therefore cutting double-teeth. 
I reply also that it is a very fine day, and that 
Fido is fretful because I am teasing him." 

Amy shrugged her shoulders, and sighed 
with an air of resignation. 

•* You might at least have announced your 
engagement," she said at length. 

" Supposing I had no engagement to an- 
nounce ? " 

" You Trmst have had," said her sister, im- 
patiently. 

" No, I hadn't indeed ; you may ask Richard 
if I had. This day week I was as free as if I 
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had never known him. Now I know all this 
time that yon are dying to hear how it all came 
about/' ahe added, ^^ so I will just tell yoiL 
You know, I suppose, that Papa and MfyinTn^ 
went to Italy ? *' 

*^ Leaving you in charge of the children," 
interrupted Amy. 

" Never mind ; be quiet, or I won't tell you. 
They went away, and very shortly I had a note 
from Blagrove " 

** Oh, Ethel, please don't P' I exclaimed; 
^^ I do so object to hear a woman call her hus- 
band by his surname." 

" Ella, hold your tongue I — ^from Sir Richard 
Manfred Blagrove, Bart. ; there I I had a note 
from him, as I said before, remarking thiat the 
weather was very fine, and that he thought we 
should take advantage of it by getting mar- 
ried." 

Amy looked up incredulously. 

** I don't believe it," she said shortly. 

** Well, at any rate, he wrote the usual sort 
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of epistle, offering me his hand and heart once 
more, his worldly goods and free forgiveness, if 
I would overlook the past and be his wife. 
I wrote back, what I have often said before, 
that I never would be engaged again, but that 
I did not object to marrying him if he liked to 
try that experiment." 

Amy and I exchanged glances of amused 
surprise as she continued : 

" Well ; the result of my letter was that he 
very soon made his appearance in the flesh, and 
I asked him to stay to luncheon. I might, cer- 
tainly, have written to tell Papa of this, biit as 
it was only this day week we hadn't much 
time." 

" And you married him then and there ? " I 
asked, a little shocked. 

" Not at all ; but I gave him the same reply 
that I had before, and told him I would give 
him my final answer in a day or two. Fortu- 
nately I had plenty of clothes, which had been 
prepared before for a similar occasion, and the 
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rest I soon supplied from town. On Friday I 
got a telegram from him containing the words 

* To be, or not to be ? ' to which I replied, 

* To be ' ; and early on Saturday morning he 
made his appearance. Burton had all my 
affairs ready, and it did not take more than 
half an hour to do the business. We packed 
up, went down to the Isle of Wight, where I 
dutifully informed my father of what had oc- 
curred, and asked his blessing. I then thought 
it would be very pretty of me if we came to 
see you ; and now that we have come, I don't 
think our reception is sufficiently warm to 
induce us to remain long. We shall probably 
leave to-morrow." 

"Oh, no; don't do that," said her sister, 
more cordially than before. " You know 
Ethel, we are always glad to see you, only th? 
you have almost taken away our breath by tb 
sudden arrangement of your plans." 

" Well, I think they are very good plans, ? 
I, for one, am thankful that they are settler 
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last. I could not have gone on all through my 
life with one foot in matrimony and the other 
out, never knowing for an instant whether I 
should slip into it altogether, or remain out in 
the cold, while I bared my head to the cruel 
blasts of gossip and criticism. I think you 
might be very thankful, too,, to see your sister 
so well off, instead of finding fault with her." 

" So I am glad, dear Ethel," said Amy, kiss- 
ing her ; " it is only the manner of your doing 
it which vexes me." 

" Well, then, don't be vexed any more," said 
Ethel, returning the embrace ; and so she got 
her way after all, as was usual with her. 

Here I must ask you to bid farewell to the 
fair Ethel, and let us hope that her somewhat 
unusual mode of behaviour has not caused her 
life to be any the less happy. I still hear of 
her flirtations, and of her singular beauty and 
attractiveness ; but we do not often meet, for 
she, like myself, is the fortunate mother of two 
small children to whom I believe she is very 
HI- 22 
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devoted, in spite of hier love of admiration. It 
is three years since these events took place, 
and even in that short time changes have been 
wrought among m. 

Two years after the Earl's death my father 
married again, no less a person than his old 
first love Helen Douglas, and thus the dream 
of his father's heart was realised though he did 
not live to see it. The idea which my mother 
had taken into her head, however, concerning 
the love which existed between my father and 
Miss Douglas, proved to be an entire delusion, 
caused, partly by the state of her health, 
partly by remorse for her former conduct, and 
strengthened by the gossip of Mrs. Thorburn, 
who had been kept well posted up in the 
knowledge of the lady's affairs, which Burton 
had gathered from the contents of her letters. 
Many of these letters had been written by my 
father in the old far-off time before a shadow 
had come between them, and in which he had 
professed in boyish enthusiasm an undyin/ 
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affection for his first ladv-love. But he had 
not seen her for years, not in fact since that 
time, so that any affection which could have 
existed was only in his memory of her. It was 
in reality through the gossip of Burton that 
my mother had been led to make the scandal 
which separated the lovers ; but upon this point 
I will not dwell now, nor can I enter into 
further details. 

Peace shall fall upon my mother's memory ; 
and may the hardships and heart-burnings 
which embittered her life be a suflBcient atone- 
ment for the wrong which she had done before 
my birth. 

Mr. Thorburn died about a year ago, broken 
down by dissipation and disease; but George 
continues to carry on the business, though it 
has never been in the same flourishing condi- 
tion as before they brought their own trouble 
upon themselves. Kate is married, Helen goes 
out as daily governess, and Annie still remains 
at home with her mother who is very delicate. 
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I paid her a visit about a week ago, and glad- 
dened her heart by presenting her with the 
white lace scarf which had attracted Burton's 
attention the first day that I spent at Went- 
worth, she having possessed a duplicate of it. 
The scarves had originally belonged to the 
Countess and Lady Bar th wick, by whom they 
had been given to their maids, and my only 
solution of the disappearance of my own was 
that Burton had carried it off to compare it 
with her own, and had replaced it after I left 
the house. Mrs. Thorburn was delighted with 
the gift, informing me that it would be trea- 
sured so long as she lived, in affectionate 
remembrance of my mother and of the old 
happy days in which she had known her. 

After leaving Mrs. Thorburn I drove down 
the High Street. But, alas I the old house no 
longer remained. Instead of its well-remem- 
bered and well-beloved face, new shops were 
being completed, and idle workmen paused 
from their work to take note of Lady Ella 
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Douglas' regretful expression, which, no doubt, 
was a matter of some surprise to them. But how 
could they tell what memories were recalled, of 
happy days of childhood, before the sorrows of 
life had begun to darken around us ? I put 
my parasol before my eyes, and stooped down 
to kiss my baby-son, who, sleeping in his 
nurse's arms, was unconscious of the thoughts 
which shadowed his mother's heart ; and then 
I gave the order " Home," and so drove back 
to Milford. 

We are staying there now. Aunt Constance 
has not lost the grace or sweetness of her 
manner, and still looks surprisingly young, in 
spite of her six-and-thirty years. Mildred is 
much with her, and loves her better than 
my stepmother; and Agnes is intending to 
comfort Mr. Milford for my loss — ^at least, so I 
suppose, from what I see of them. Edmund 
has been married for more than a year, and is, 
I believe, supremely happy. But at this point 
I pause, for a voice at my elbow inquires 
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whether I intend to write all night, and if I am 
aware of the lateness of the hour. A playful 
hand is placed upon my page, regardless of my 
remonstrance ; and as that hand belongs to one 
whom I have sworn to honour, to love, and to 
obey, what can I do but stop ? 
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